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INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THE CHAN- 
CELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MONTANA (1916) 
Governor Stewart and Gentlemen of the 
State Board of Education: 
You have now charged me with the obli- 
vations of that new office which has been 
ited by the people of Montana, in the 
fort to give more effective reality to their 
ispirations for those educational opportu- 
nities which are the right of the youth of 
monwealth. That there may be 
even moderate realization of your expecta- 
ions of the chancellorship of the univer- 
am keenly conscious that you are 
demanding the fullness of whatever phys 
whatever professional capa- 
whatever moral courage ma: 
e mine. Though I am already bound by 
my word, and by your legal instrument, to 
chan- 


assume the responsibilities of the 


cellorship, here again I pledge myself to 
he great cause of the University of Mon- 
ina, and to work for that education that 


will work for Montana, 


President Monroe, Members of the Fac ulty, 
Students and Alumni of the 
College . 


I declare my faith 


Normal 


in this normal college 
as a major organ of the University of Mon- 
tana. You may command your complete 
share of my energy and sympathy in your 
supremely important service of educating 
and of training professional teachers for 
the common schools of the state. 

From this institution there should go out 
each year, in increasing numbers, a body of 
trained and competent public servants, the 
superior individual character of which is 
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of signal ¢ 


nsequence to thr welfare l 
people. Never in the history of the st 
was th: re a greater net 1. than ft day 
have in the pu seh S SK i rs 
thi ug wl sé ( lu il n il | expel! n 


and sympathies will be produced a w 
spread spirit of dy1 imie elvie loyalty 
Montana. 


Such lovaityv to state is the very 


essence of national patriotisn 


to the normal college to forge its students 
nto human nks of oral and \ 
strength, if the edueational chain, strete] 


ing from the kindergarten to the profes 


sional schools of the university, is to sus 
tain its load. 


This institution will. I have confid 


share with tl other institutions of 1 
university in the mutual benefits that w 
come from association in a common organ 


zation ; a broads r scholarsh p. aw id r intel 

lectual sympathy, and above all, a sound 

C ymprehension of the prineiple that each is 

a coordinating and cooperating agen \ for 

the fulfillment of a publie purpose that 

must ever be of vital concern to the whole 
state. 

President Hlamilton, Vembers of the Fa 
ulty, Students and Alumni of the ¢ 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Ai 

No part of the 


] 
I 


University of Montana 


is more firmly entrenched in the sympathies 
of the people of this state than is this col 
lege. No part has been commissioned wit] 
more important undertakings 

It traces its origin to an hour of a great 
national crisis. It must not fail its trust 
in the erisis with which the outburst of 
international insanity has confronted this 


nation to-day. 
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By the signing of of 1862 


Vl h dedicated to the ‘ause of national 
education more than ten n s of acres 
of the public doma n, President Lineoln an 
swered the question he had propounded in 
1859 in his notable address on the ** Mud 
sali’? theory of lite ‘“*Tlow can labor and 
( ation he thi m if salistacto “ycom 
hined.”’ Through that t, he laid the 
roundation Of a typ f educational inst 

tution that has served conspicuous ind 
successfully as t tlege of the people 

If iv! Litres is hye yne the great pro 
pulsive force for the eeonomie advancement 

f Montana, this is due, in no small degrees 
to ti unselfish, scientifi servants < the 
state who have been connected with this 
college and eXperiment station. 

As chancellor of the university, I have 
great pride in contemplating association 
with you and your work. No greater satis 
faction shall I find than in contributing my 
effort to the upbuilding of the varied edu 
cational and scientific enterprises you 
carry on. Montana needs your graduates, 
trained pract eally in those arts that n ike 
for the increased value of our agriculture 
and our industries; and edueated for a 
deeper appre tion of the rich heritages 
and opportunities of the life of to-day 


growth « 


In particular, d 


to stimulate tl 


antic 


so that it may better serve the preparation 
of 
rapidly expanding part they ha 


that 


the women in this 


young 
ve 


the affairs pertain to the well-being 


of this forward moving state 


h. Vi mobe rs of the 


and 


’ , . : 
President Scheu Faculty, 


W/ ho 1/ 
OlLUGAECHTIS 4 drei 0} 


l niversilys: 


This institution has ever been, and must 


continue to be, the center for the energizing 


the State ot Mon 


the 


of higher edueat in 


Within the 


University of Montana it possesses another 


on 


tana. new organization of 


AND 


SOCIETY 


distinctive responsibility. Without negl 
ne those portant nterests ¢ p ‘ 
. il ed tion which ong to 1 
journalis pharmacy and_ forestry 

ist ntribute to Montana an essen 
element in the culture and progress 
nodern§ state 1 body of graduates, t 

ralitv « whose tra ning is fitted 

» play ! san ind b inced and d nt 

4 4 } fo i 
ested pat n ail O Those al Irs 

n erl Wi re sobe ide ent k n 
telligence and breadth of sympathy 
needed to count the influences of ¢ 
present narrowness and prejud 

[ trust that it iv be given me in lat 
\ irs to ! 1] that | ive had even a SI 
part, along with you, in the shaping a1 
upbuilding of this institution; that it 
vielded many men and women of spi 
skill for the professions; and that there ¢ 
forth fr ! t nm in reasing numbers 
nd women competent for the practise 
that profession, in which every man of tru 
ducation qualifies—unselfish citizens! 


' 
| have no appre 


the Tacu 


‘ation in 


last tew months, y 
Missoula have give 
of vour lovalty to t 


cation As your a 


public opinion, | 


S 


eratification in def 
the supremely im] 
terests conserved in 


Preside nt Bou man, 
ulty. Stud nts ¢ 
School of Mine 


It 


was indeed 


zation of the 


this school] ot 
constituent 


ot the 


toward the 


fortunate that. 1 


hensions 


ltv and students 
the common pro 

Montana. Du 
ou and the eiti 
n ample demons 
he larger cause ¢ 


lvoecate 
hall 


‘ending 


in 
have 
ortant eduea 


unive! 


this state 


UVembers of th 


wd Alumni of the 
By 

n 
University of 


No 


institutions. 


1 


and prom 


tional 


tit 


tv. 


the 
Montana 


re 


he 


part of the university is more justly en 


titled to the intere 





st and support 


ot 


the 


‘ourt ol 


ermanendt 


mines was recognized as one 


r 
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people of the state; no other part has 
more successfully fulfilled the purposes of 
its establishment; no other promises in the 
future to return a larger dividend of skilful 
service to the industrial development of the 
state. The high proportion of your grad- 
uates engaged in mining engineering pre- 
exX- 


sents an enviable record, which is not 


ceeded by any school of mines in this coun- 
try. 

The definite and superior standards of 
education that 
certain, exert a 


technical are maintained 
will, I 
influence throughout the university organ- 
ization I shall be 


oftice does not bring to you large compen 


here am desirable 


disappointed if my 


benefits from your association and 


the other higher edueational 


sating 
contact with 
nstitutions of the state. 

the school of 


mines it is my hope that the people of Butte 


Through agency of the 
may be brought to a fuller appreciation of 


the 


ie potential value of University of 

This city is 
Her 
youth are the youth of the state, possessing 
the cosmopolitan interests of the state. As 
engineers from the Montana State School 
of Mines, service the 
state may be doubled in value through an 
abiding personal all of 
varied educational and scientific opportu- 


Montana to this community 


now much more than a city of mines. 


as citizens of 


your 


interest in those 


nities provided in the greater University of 


Montana, 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE PIONEERS 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The present occasion presents more than 
a moment for mere academic ceremonial ; 
more than the opportunity for an acknowl- 
edgment of my future duties, or an avowal 
of my personal responsibilities. It is ap- 
propriate that | lay before you, as respon- 
sible stockholders, some of the fundamental 


affairs of that great cooperative enterprise 
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called the University of Montana. And 
also. to pass in brief review some of thos 
practical ideals that should dominate the 


to Montana for 


gress of 


splendid opportunity given 


utilizing the university for the pr 


the state. 
The spirit of the Montana of to day is the 


spirit of the pioneers of but yesterday 


independent and = indon 


tea rless. 
Her 
e 


traditions of 


virile, 


itable. culture has not been rooted in 


bor ks, Rather lf heen 


sterner a scipl nes of 


led to the « 


developed from the 


the struggle that has ‘onquest 


oft one oft 


nature s Slowly and 


empire s. 


surely, for a half a century, there has been 


unconsciously built into the permanent so 


cial structure of the state something of the 


daring and the hardihood of the explorer, 


something of the energy and the eternal 


hope of the miner, something of the enter 


prise and the self-reliance of the trader 
something of the endurance and the nat 
uralness of the ranchman, and finally, the 
strength and the optimism of the farmer 
Each succeeding type seems to have con 


sion 


element to the vi 
this 


tributed some intrinsic 


that there is to be wrought from im 


perial vastness of mountain and plain an 


enduring home of men: a commonwealth 


conserving and vitalizing those conditions 


of life called democracy—that democracy 
of Lowell’s phrase ‘‘in which every man 
had a chance and knew he had it.’’ If the 
frontier life has not produced a conven 


tional learning, it has yielded a far more 
precious product of human sympathy and 
mutual] understanding. 


In one respect, Montana has developed 


true to type. The isolated settlements that 
followed close upon the advancing outposts 
of the frontier, even yet within sight, dis 
played from the beginning their inheritance 
The 
among the first servants in this new house 
Montana 


of Americanism. school master was 


of civilization. For his schools, 
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Ines rporated nto her organic laws 


well-known provisions which, through com 


, ' 1 
mon schools tH oh SCHOOLS and 


established and guaranteed the 
rights to education. 
ATION OF THE OPPORTI FOR 


EQUAL NITIES 


HIGHER SCHOOLING 
The trend of the entire 


Ame I 


nines 


developn ent ol 


an education since its colonial begin 


Ss contains d in the phrase the equal 


ation of 


This signifies that 


our people, ot whatever 


Oppo) hun fy 


none of station in 


life. shall be outside the circle of the pos 
tive influence of free education provided 
in institutions erected and supported by 
the people of the whole state. This com 
munizing of the privileges and benefits 
was, as far as the common school was con 


cerned, among the very first fruits of the 


onception ot citizenship ln a 
The free 


urally 


democracy 


] ! ] 7 
school has therefore nat 


COMMON 


the 


hecome most repre sentative ot 


distinctly American inst 

The 
important by-product of the con 
More 


Justice Cooley of the 


tutions 
free public high school was the first 
mon school 


idea than ago, Chief 


forty vears 


Supren e Court ot 


Michigan, expressed the guiding principle 


that has been practised by the states of the 


nation—‘that neither in our state poliey, 


in our constitution or in our laws. do we 
find the primary schoo] districts restricted 
the knowledge which 


in the branches of 


their officers may cause to be taught, or in 
the grade of instruction that may be given, 
if their voters consent in regular form to 
bear the expense and raise the taxes for the 
purpose. ’’ 


The 


throughout the entire country, especially in 


remarkable growth of high schools 


all of the states of this western region, dur- 


ing the past two decades affords striking 


and convincing evidence of the profound 


faith of the American people in enlarged 


those 


university, 


nalienable 
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opportunities for education at the doors 
of all the children of all the people. No 
American community, of even a few hun 
dred population, to-day may claim fulfill 


ment of its civic responsibility 


provide its children with the advantages o 
i free high school 
The founders of our American state 

eges n iniversities were } \ 
dreamed rge things and ho divined 
the future with no narrow vision That 
the perpetuity of republican institutions 
could not be safeguarded under syste 
vhich educated men in aceordance with 
class and fortune, and that the ult ite 
velfare i free people could not be bu 
warked through the skill and service of 
few artificially selected leaders alone, be 


the basal revolution 


‘ yy? 
] would, 


doctrines of the 
of American higher education. 


said Ezra Cornell, the heroic founder and 
far seeing benefactor of Cornell Univer 
sitv, the first university in the United 


States, embodying a completely democratic 


leal of higher education, ‘* found an insti 
; } . 
lution where any person can find instruc- 


This, 
preted the educational temper of Montana, 


tion in any study.’”’ as I have inter- 


is the goal ot celebrate 


to-d uy. 


the university we 
Obstacles to the immediate attain- 
ment of this goal are many. Nevertheless, 
l and my colleagues, both teachers and stu 
dents, are firm in our belief that this state 
her 


to insure to all the youth of the state those 


intellectual 


is prepared, to the limit of resources, 


varied higher opportunities 
through which each may realize his fullest 
capabilities for the common good. 

There is, however, one aspect of this 
question of equal educational opportunity 
I am desirous of en- 


this 


in Montana in which 


listing serious publie interest. In 


state, with its vast stretches, the mere prof- 
fering of generous educational advantages 


does not mean that these advantages are 





cr; 


] 
I 


Montana. Up 
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in any Amer 
and 
the 


There is not to be found 
‘an state a scheme of organization 
ernment similar to that devised by 
1913 for the University of 
of our 


the 


egislature of 

to that time, each 
four institutions of higher education 
State University at Missoula, the Normal 
College of Agricul! 


Dillon, the 


Mechanic Arts 
the State School of Mines at Butte—while 


College at 


ture and at Bozeman and 


ICTETY 


the institutions, no 


toca 
cational problems a 


four months of 


demonstrated this 


hearted cooperati 
those immedi itely 
the colleges 
encourag 


and rar 


w eon 
t 


nd difficulties 
experience 
to ! e. Yet 


yn exhibited 


‘er! ed 


eon 


ement for the 


hi 


My 


the 


hv 


Succ 


¢ 


versity of Montana, presents many new edu 


n 


uli 


ge 24. 19l¢ 
qu \ essible to ; 1] A next needed nce tl rene! versic tne stat 
ep toward the reality of the state ideal r dueat ve ty, dis 
equal chances for education would be nected; and tf he st part iton 
removal of the existing barriers of long us. Each served the state and itself a 
stance It is my expectation at the ording to its own ts 
yr r¢ T! ‘ T pro} st that re state LS- Uy 1 { ne Sc rie tT! ~T il ‘ 
; r every pable student, the ex nstitutions vonent rts of 
se of ! tua OS Tt trave from th: sing rean on. ¢ ret nil s own 
n inity anv one of the ins lentity | rship { i 
tutions he university At the present vers , stoned as th : 
Time TI St O Ss na i) in would be in- rie nis for ] | } r) neo r 
SIUl int ss than ( thousand dollars +} { } 
tl I il ! ‘ hey , ly nero i © itl int if (v 
} 
r veal \ el ( Iparea vith the at ietiv es of several ‘ sand sel S 
ruing advantages Such a plan would 
! sin Stl mowers s cr] t 
piace the normal] oleae the school of 4 , 
vated 1 { ne stat ’ 1 
nes. Ti State iniversity and the college 
tion, it is emplated 1 { 
ivr il lire and mechanie arts near the : 
: I \ i | SU 1yuUStT ind yr | nate thre 
loor everv home in the state, and would 
. state’s or} ie | tio resources Ss 
give a new signiticance to the doctrine that 
to avold u LeCeSS \ nd ul St ip 
gher and professional education is open : 
- . : . n nad to « ninats inw! es ‘ na 
quaily to the sons and daughters of the 
-_ , destructive mpet I Such adjustment 
State The state can well afford. through ; 
' _ and coordination are demands rder 
su plan, to provide ‘‘a clear pathway 
, 19° ; t} it the TT rie I Ss te MAaAVS é ad ) 
ry merit of whatever kind and further ae it ; aia 
‘ | : maxXin tf ed lo! lvantages t 
re to transform each of our university “™ : — ae 
" . ? 1 ol wastag } 
leges and schools from local into real ® ™!2tmu vaslag pu runds 
r ! | Sueh scheme ¢ org tor , Y, 
state institutions. When I tell you that cn a h ean ;, ty 
. . ] , r) wr } y) } 
to-day the majority of the students now looked upon as 1 experime I 
attending the institutions of the University ‘SU¥ccesstul, will not only solve many of our 
' . . cual a8 os ] . . 
Montana are largely self-supporting, I own perplexing problems but also w 
have presented what I consider an appeal- doubtedly influence the higher education 
ng argument for the adoption of the plan organization of more than a scor of Amer 
I here propose ican states, in which the same problems ar 
to be found. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY From an external and mechani point 
of view, the administrative un on of 
prising the Uni 


rsi 


whol 


and schools has afforded a real 


} 
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attainment of institutional harmony, edu 
cational unity and financial economy. 

It must be generally realized, however, 
by the people of the state, that such an 
organization as the University of Montana 
much more than 


Is Striving to become IS 


inanimate machinery. No university, as a 
place of ‘‘light, liberty and learning,’’ can 
he regulated aceording to the laws of either 
physical or political mechanics. The rela- 
tionships of teacher to teacher, of teacher to 
it be 


is a human, 


student, of student to student, if 


worthy the name of education, 
relation. It is easily dwarfed or 
The this 


ust be maintained in such a way 


spiritual 


distorted. various parts of uni- 


vers] \ 
as to provide the maximum opportunity for 
each worthy individual teacher to utilize 


the full 
and the whole of his personality. 


measure of his professional skill 
This is 
the real problem to be solved by the new 
edueational organization. For its solution, 
men and women who are, before they are 
professors of any other science, professors 
of the science of human nature, must con- 
stitute the faculties. 

While confessing, for the that 


my task presents certain apparently insol 


moment, 
uble problems, this much of the govern 
mental issue is already clear. The faculties 
and student bodies, especially the former, 
must assume a larger responsibility for the 
institution to which 


internal affairs of the 


they belong Fach and every one of these 


institutions is larger than any one man. 
And no one man, nor any group of men, 
may safely impose an arbitrary will from 
without, save when any of those within are 
conclusively shown to be incapable and un- 
equal to As the 
Nestor of American education very wisely 
fifty the 


occasion of his assumption of the presidency 


their responsibilities. 


observed nearly years ago on 


of Harvard University, ‘‘a university is 


the last place in the world for a dictator.’ 
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The policy which I, as chancellor of the 
university, shall endeavor to pursue will be 
that of relying for counsel and guidance in 
essential concern 


all matters of upon the 


teachers and students of the university. 
They have a genuine vested interest in the 


upbuilding of the university. 
CERTAIN 


NEW RESPONSIBILITIES 


tenance of 
\Mon- 


tana has declared her intention of quali 


» establishment and main 


her existing university Institutions, 


1 


fying for full membership in the order of 


American civilization; that civilization 
prov de for all 
that 
This 


must be 


which has ever striven to 


someth ng of the richness oft a life 


contains more than mere existence. 


membership means that the state 
prepared to contribute toward the higher 
cultivation of her citizenship far more | 
erally than in the past. I say this while 
full 
and of 


taking account of the spirit of self- 


sacrifice notable endeavor of the 
founders of cur governmental institutions 
That provision for colleges and university 
should have been made during those pioneer 
days when the struggles of life were sharp, 


and when the competition for possession ol 


the treasures of material things almost 


completely absorbed the best of our man 
hood, presents striking testin ony of a de ep 
Nevertheless, 


are not 


underlying idealism. these 


accomplishments of the past suffi 


cient to balance the account of the neces 


sities of to-day. Past efforts and idealism 
will not sustain the education of to-day. 
Each of the 


sity has had a wonderful growth in attend- 


institutions of the univer- 


ance during the past five years. The num- 
ber of students in regular attendance has 
trebled at the State University and doubled 
at the Normal College. An increase of fifty 
per cent. is recorded at the College of Agri- 
Arts, and at the 
During this period, 


eulture and Mechanic 


School of Mines. 





| 
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though, no funds have been made available 
for any substantial additions to educational 
buildings and equipment. The result of 
this has been an excessive overcrowding of 
existing buildings and serious limitations 
imposed upon the quality of opportunities 
afforded students. In particular, should 
steps be taken, in the immediate future, to 
provide further buildings at the State Uni- 
versity, and at the College of Agriculture 
and Mechanie Arts. 

Skilled and scholarly teachers make up 
the real capital investment of our eduea- 
tional system. Each year our institutions 
lose valuable members of the staff because 
of the inadequacy of compensation. Within 
every one of our faculties are to be found 
men whose scientific attainments and capa- 
bilities have given them a recognized first 
place in their profession in this country. 
Kver since I came to this state, it has been 
a matter of great wonder to me that so 
many superior scholars and teachers have 
heen gathered together for the service of 
Montana. I will omit no effort to bring 
home to the people of this state that the 
desired worth and character of our institu- 
tions demand far better salaries for their 
teachers. 

There is one important educational en- 
terprise in which I trust I may be success- 
ful in arousing the interest of the entire 
state; that of promoting the more effective 
training of teachers for rural schools. The 
next generation of men and women of Mon- 
tana will be made up largely of those who 
will come from the farms of the state. To 
provide for the farm boys and girls of the 
present the soundest and broadest common- 
school education is a solemn responsibility 
which may not be shirked. Those who are 
sympathetically familiar with the present 
situation tell me that the great single need 
for the meeting of this responsibility is a 
body of properly trained country-school 
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teachers. A plan for the effective prepara 


tion of such teachers, by the Joint service 
of the normal college and the college of 
agriculture and mechanic arts is now being 
worked out. This will require, and will be 
entitled to receive, a generous support of 
the state. 

May I presume to suggest the lesson to 
be drawn from the fact that it now costs the 
taxpayers of the state two dollars for the 
care of the unfortunates in state peniten: 
tiary and state asylum as compared to one 
dollar for the education of the students in 
the university colleges and schools 

It may not be expected that the peopl 
of Montana will contribute more freely than 
they now do merely upon the argument of 
presumed or intangible benefits. One of 
my principal aims will be to keep the state 
as fully informed as I am able concerning 
the tangible results of the educational and 
scientific work undertaken within the un 
versity. It may not he possible for us to 
do all that vou tell us to do We shall 
however, try to tell vou all that we do. For 
my part, I am satisfied to trust the cause of 
the proper support of the work of the um 
versity to the court of publie opinion that 
has had a fair chance to be informed of the 


facts in the case. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND THE DAILY LIFE OF 
THE PEOPLE 

There is suggested, in a single and char- 
acteristically concentrated expression of 
Cardinal Manning, the complete under 
lying worth of such an institution as the 
University of Montana. ‘‘But a university 
training,’ said he, ‘‘is but the great ordi 
nary means to a great but ordinary end 

We of this western continent have come 
to accept the university maintained by the 
state as the ordinary means to the great 
and ordinary ends of transmitting human 


culture from one generation to another, of 
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civie leaders and professional ex 
nd of 


ind truth. The university of the 


training 


perts extending the boundaries of 


know leauge 


state has been charged, more than any otner 


. nol nst i n WV t} thie l | ntel 

} } ] +} . } 

if lai nou ney ¢ { nen ina men 
] 1 

who ere to be the burden-Dearers in the 

vanguard of e@iv hation It has been the 


ound for the guardians of the 


ne political covenants. Society expects 
it to send forth its physicians, teachers, 
rie s, lawyers, engineers and those who 
nstiiute the framework of our dynamie 
tizenship. More than these; for there has 
been demanded that this university con 


outward the frontiers of 
constantly test 
that the 


broader 


human knowledge, that it 


the measures of truth to the end 


path of human progress might be 


and safer. The agricultural experiment 


stations of our agricultural colleges are the 
most familiar illustration of the latter 
phase of university activity and responsi 
bility. These have been the great but ordi 
nary ends for which the university has 


served as the great but ordinary means 


To-day 


an attempt is heing made to eause 


the university of the state to become the 
vreat and ecrtraordinary means for ittain 
ng ti vreat and ¢ raoradinary ends of 
penetrating and influencing the conditions 
nd standards of life of those whose ei 


unstances do not bring them within the 


field of the direct and customary influences 
This latter day pro] 


that the 


of higher edueation. 


ect has gone forward so rapidly 


edueational issues of the 


createst of the 


modern state 1s to dey Se and to discover 


Ways and means W hereby its system of edu 


eation, but, in particular, its university 


may be enabled to render a direct service 


to all the people for the betterment of their 
daily life. 
The timeworn, though still popular, con- 


eeption of a university as a group of ivy- 


AND 
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vered Collegiate lildings within whose 
sacred precincts a favored, exclusive few 
were sheltered during their initiation into 
t secrets | he higher br es of learn 
ing 1S Ing rapidly modit 1 \ vn il 
\ n has ently said that inivel 
sity 1 pla here no ney iS evel 
m whe no o1 ever did nvthing 
t ind if he did, the remainde 

s davs were spent in pl! ng that ! 
did not do it. Such an opinion suggests 


Johnsonian comment upon the defini 


n of ster as ‘‘a red fish tf valks 
vaackwards.’” ‘*A very good definition,’’ re 
torted Johnson, ‘‘save that a lobster is not 
a fish, is not red, and does not walk back 
vards 


The university that 


ecenturv is econeerned wi 


many in all of thos 


inclusive 


branches of learning for which effective 


agencies do not already exist It must 


pioneer in the outreaches of the expanding 


} 


territory of public education. 


Those many new forms of educational 


activity, now being widely undertaken by 
he American state colleges and univer 
sities, and aptly designated as ‘‘service to 
the state,’’ do not represent any revolu 
tionary or utopian ideal of public educa- 


tion. Service to the state, in some of its 


manifold forms, was clearly in the econ- 


sciousness of those who founded the typical 
American universities. No other motive 

uld have dominated their development ; 
no other purpose could have prompted their 


‘continued generous support and 


The 


changing 


public 
oversight. character of university 


service iS because the needs of 
the modern state are changing. 


The 


distinguished by its extent 


present-day service movement is 


rather than by 


its intent. The broadening conception of 


the functions of all popular education 


especially in the elementary and secondary 
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stages ) tints largely for the new mean juestiol ! ‘ 
yr ol mivers th sery e, Service to the n opportunity tor the oF et l 
state is no longer a matter of choice on the — set _ atte — 
public schools and universities. 1f wisdom serve its: : s guilty 
7 vy such service is meant the constant search | , rsity t 2 ite . 
rt Stacles to gene il Ss il bet ! ts z i 
! | { dey sing I ! asures tor Sul | | ] 
) ng these obdst s It is the affai ! rsity . 
s 1 r'é lire it su service b Kt . I S l 
rendered, to the end that the people of th y is out 
hole state may receive daily dividends from it . 
t knowledg lity and opportunity t S ; . . 
hey have eapitalized in these insti the s fro { iIniversitv to t =f 
itions And from these dividends to s This means the neentr 
ire for themselves a sounder physical life, tional effort for y 
etter economic order, a surer political tunity, not for scholars and studi 
yrogress and a Igher ethical satisfaction but for the ombined tizens 
The economie service that has he en found commonwealth, The tw vreat ingers 
yssible to the farming classes through the mankind. the hunger for food nad 
agricultural colleges, and the rapidly de hunger for truth, \ enter into the edu 


Veloping agricultural extension — service, tional scheme ot the new state universities 

must be duplicated for the commercial and that consider themselves 
ndustrial classes. A_ single suggestive dinary means for great and extraordinary 
ustration is permitted. Next to agricul services, 


ture in the number of individuals depend- As chancellor of the university 


ent thereon for a livelihood stands retail consider that I have served the full pu 
buying and selling. As yet the scientific pose of my off intil the vast rity of 
study of retail distribution has secareely the people of Montana, of whatever class 
been touched. The little that is known is” or occupation ome t fe. fre 
known to but a few. Here then opens upa_ their university is a worthy agency 

great new field of state service for the peo- t their disposal, for aiding 


ple of Montana to the end that the present the needs that determine the happiness, t 


excessive wastage of effort and resource’ satisfactions and the ideals of their lives 
may be conserved. The responsible rela- until there is firmly established among stu 
tion of the state svstem of higher education dents and teachers the p1 ple that work 
to agriculture has been cleariy defined. makes education possible, education ist 


The responsible relation of the university in turn make work possibl 


to commerce has vet to be marked out. Montana Claims the title of the Treas ire 

This new service includes more than dis- State. Her treasures, up to now ive been 
seminating information to the mass of the treasures stored by nature. More and more 
people, and more than stimulating indi- the wealth of to-morrow must be searched 
vidual interests to self-advancement. Above for, not in placer guich or on mountain 
all. it demands consideration of political side, not in fertile field or horizon-bound 


problems. In a day like ours when every plain, but in the strivings and the ideals of 


economic question is becoming a political those to whom the stat ist look for socia 
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and political leadership. We have a nature- 


made state. Our wealth has made our men. 


More and more we are to be a man-made 


state. Our men must make the wealth of 


The chief business 


make 


our state of the future. 


of the university is to such men of 


wealth. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

From this hour, I lay claim to the priv 
ileges and responsibilities of Montana citi- 
Henceforth, if you 
Hence 
forth, if you permit, | am for our Montana, 
for the 
ask, for myself and my fellow 


zenship with you. 


permit, | am of our university. 

In return commission I have ac- 
cepted | 
teachers and students, opportunity; an op- 
portunity to serve the people and the youth 
of this state. I call upon you to safeguard 
us and the supremely important interests 
you have committed to our care from those 
persistent enemies of all public good—per 
sonal and petty selfishness; partisan and 


political narrowness. I shall match your 


confidence with my courage; your sym- 
pathy with my skill; your patience with 
my power; that there may exist in this im- 
perial state of Montana a university which 
reflects the genius of our people for the 
mankind, 


Epwarp C, Evuiorr 


service of 


RELATION OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL 
TO ITS GRADUATES IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Tue point of view of this discussion will 
be that the normal school and the public 
schools are coordinated aspects of one SVS- 
both for 
their purpose the conservation and amplifi- 


tem; that is, institutions have 


eation of our social experience. From this 
point of view, any factor that improves 
and influences the one will improve and 
influence the other. that af- 
fect the public school will in turn affect 
This relation is exem- 


Conditions 


the normal school. 
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plified through the work of the students 
that we have in our normal schools, and by 
the work of 


schools. The discussion will be limited to 


our teachers in the public 


a consideration of the students in the nor- 
that the 


school graduate courses, as our major work 


mal school are pursuing high 
is with people with this amount of prepa- 
ration. 

The efficiency of an institution is usually 
judged by the preparation that it gives its 
the 
sphere of activity for which it has its pur- 
The efficiency of the 


school of engineering is Judged by the abil- 


graduates to succeed in particular 


pose to prepare. 
ity of its graduates as manifested in their 
activity in the engineering world; of the 
medical school by the efficiency and skill of 
the physicians it graduates; of the law 
school by the efficiency of its graduates in 
interpreting the law for the good of so- 
ciety ; and of the normal school by the abil- 
ity of the teachers it sends out to develop 
the possibilities of the children under their 
charge. 

It is questionable whether or not this 
Would it not be 


more just to judge the efficiency of an in- 


ought to be the standard. 


stitution by the changes it makes in the 
individuals it trains? Is it of more credit 
to double the ability of a poorly trained 
person than to increase by one fourth the 
ability of a person better trained? Or, in 
other words, should the worth of an insti- 
tution be evaluated by the development of 
its protegés or by some absolute standard 
which has been set for the majority to at- 
tain? If the latter point of view is ac- 
cepted, we shall judge the work of our 
normal schools by the number of efficient 
teachers produced each year, irrespective 
of the preparation and ability of the stu- 
dents on entrance. But if we take the first 
point of view, we shall consider the devel- 
opment of the individual from what he was 
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at entrance to what he is at graduation as 
the more Just standard of its worth to so- 
ciety. Honors, rewards and prizes are 
given usually on the basis of aececomplish- 
ment rather than on the basis of improve- 
ment, which is an indication that the school 
wishes to be judged by results attained 


rather than by potentialities developed. 
There are indications that our social life is 
beginning to show evidences of a changing 


We 


it is folly to exact the same standards 


coneeption, are beginning to realize 
that 
for our entire citizenship. The school eur 
modified in accordance 


We 


meet 


riculum is being 
the 
tiated oar 
different 
eapable of working with abstract material 


with same ideals. have ditferen- 


eurricula to the needs of 


groups. The children who were 
were well developed through our old ecur- 
but the child 


could 


riculum, who had not this 


power, who understand and cope 


with a situation only in the concrete, did 
not have an opportunity to realize his pos 
sibilities. If we grant that the finished 
product of the normal school will be con- 
the that 


school, we need to investigate the age, 


ditioned by material enters the 


prep- 
aration and intellectual capacity of the 
student body to foreeast what can be ex- 
the 


leaves the portals of the institution. 


pected of finished product when it 

An examination of the age of students 
on entrance will show that they are enter- 
ing at an earlier age than formerly. I in- 
vestigated the age and teaching experience 
of the high-school graduates entering this 
year and also of the class that entered in 
1897. I chose the latter class as it was the 


one where definite records were 


I found that the people enter- 


earliest 
available. 
ing in 1897 were on an average 21 years of 
age and had taught nearly a year; whereas 
those entering this year were 18.5 years of 
age and had a teaching experience of .2 of 
These statistics may not be wholly 


a year. 
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reliable, owing to the narrow range of 


samples. However, they tend to show that 
the average normal-school student is 
younger, more immature, and less exper- 
enced than formerly. He isa recent gradu 


ate of a high school, without a broad out 


look upon life. He is irresponsible, lack 
ing the discipline that comes from the 
necessary performance of duties well done 
In few instances has | ever been r 


quired to take the initiative; he has been a 


follower, not a leader, in any worthy en 


The students come from high 


terprise. 


ditt rent stand 


schools which have entirely 


ards. Students that have been considered 
excellent in one school would have been 
ranked in the poor group in another 


Some of them come from large high schools 


where one finds well-organized curricula 


with trained, efficient teachers, while others 


come from schools taught by teachers who 


have themselves had no training beyond 
the high-school course. Again, some stu 
dents are products of wholly prescribed 


; 


courses while others have had the privilege 


of unlimited elective. Krom yvoung people 


with such a cireumscribed view of life, 
with such limited experience, and with 
such a diversity of attainment must we 


make our teachers. 

It may be said that the same conditions 
institutions of 
that 


must be met by all higher 


learning, but it would seem the nor 
mai schools are more helpless than are the 
colleges and universities. The latter insti 
tutions through their organization and sys 
tem of inspection have a means of knowing 


what high schools are doing inferior work, 


and if the work is not put on a higher 
plane, students of such schools are refused 
entrance other than by examination. The 


colleges and universities also have definite 
requirements for entrance to their several 
that a 


high-school diploma and yet because of his 


courses, SO student may have his 
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preliminary work be unable to pursue the 
course which he might desire. We realize 
that 


plan and that sometimes worthy students 


there are many deficiencies in this 


are hampered unnecessarily in the course 
they wish to pursue, but the normal schools 
are in such a position that they are unable 
to judge as to the adequate preparation 
for their work that is being made in many 
of the secondary schools. The student who 
has graduated from a high school, no mat 
scholarship may 


ter what its standard of 


have been and no matter whether he is 


good, poor, or indifferent, must be accepted. 
[ have in mind a high school that was 
dropped from the accredited list of several 
inferior work, vet 


that 


institutions because of 


the normal schools in State were 
forced to continue to take its ill-prepared 
product, doing the best they could in such 
an embarrassing situation. It would seem, 
too, from the survey of the normal schools 
that it task to 


of Wisconsin is a difficult 


dispose of the unfit product of the unfit 
schools of the state once they gain admis- 
S1on. 

The the 
schools must be conditioned to a great de- 
the preparation of the 


When the pre- 


liminary training has been meager, poorly 


nature of the work in normal 


gree by students 
entering such institutions. 
done, and inadequate, it is the duty of 


the institution that is preparing these 
young people to become teachers to sup- 
plement and make good, if possible, the 
training. In 


deficiencies in their early 


many instances it is a tedious task but un- 
less it is done we shall continue to move in 
the same vicious circle: poor teachers, poor 
teaching, inadequately prepared students, 
and then a second crop of poor teachers. 
The of the 
fessional school for the purpose of teach- 


ideal normal school as a pro- 


ing people how to teach is only approxi- 


mated when the major portion of its time 
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must be given to overcoming the deficiency 
of early training. It is a conservative esti- 
mate to say that one third of the energy in 
our normal schools is expended in teaching 
that known before the 


things should be 


students reach us. However, it is our duty 
to make good such deficiencies, no matter 
how much we may deplore the necessity of 
doing so, until we devise a means whereby 
be better done in the lower 


they may 


schools. If our students do not know their 
arithmetic, geography and history, we must 
make them proficient in the subjects before 
it is worth while to teach them how to 
teach these subjects to other people. We 
are beginning to realize, for example, that 
advaneed courses in mathematics are not 
fruitful for the person who is handicapped 
by inadequate knowledge of the elements. 
We usually find three kinds of courses 
schools: academie, 


The 


courses are for the purpose of giving our 


offered in our normal 


method and professional. academic 
students an opportunity to continue ad- 


vanced work along a certain line, or for 
people who are preparing to teach certain 
subjects in the high school. Students who 
are hoping to attend higher institutions of 
learning are usually encouraged to take as 


The 


method courses are devoted to the methods 


much academie work as_ possible. 
of teaching the various subjects, such as 
arithmetic, geography, reading, ete., but 
because of the poor foundation that most 
students have, it is necessary to devote the 
major part of the time to the teaching of 
the subjects themselves. It is impossible to 
discuss intelligently the proper organiza- 
tion of material for educational purposes 
until one has a basic knowledge of the ma- 
terial itself. 
as academic, but it is nearly always given 
the The third 


phase of the work is the strictly profes- 


This work should be classified 


under guise of method. 


sional subjects; that is, psychology, peda- 
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The 


give an 


school management, ete. pur- 


rogy, 
pose of these courses is to 
understanding of the educational process, 
the means of accomplishing the desired 
ends, and the instruments available. 

It is the two latter aspects of the work 
that largely differentiate the normal school 
from other institutions of learning, as the 
method and professional courses are sup 
posed to fit consciously for the profession 
of teaching. We may aim in this work to 
have our pupils able to interpret mental 
phenomena, understand child life, and pre 
sent subject-matter in accordance with ap 
aim to 


proved methods, or we vive 


into the entire edu- 


may 
them such an insight 
cational situation that they will be equipped 
to make eontributions both to educational 
be absurd 


theory and practise. It would 


for us to claim the latter, although there 
was a time when normal schools were prone 
to make such a boast. At present we are 
willing to permit the universities to make 
this boast, which some of them are finding 
difficult to The the 


strictly professional work depends 


maintain. scope of 
upon 
the maturity of mind of those trained, and 
When 


have 


the length of the term in training. 


we realize the limited time that we 
our young people and the deficiencies in 
their early training that have to be made 
good before we erect the superstructure, we 
begin to appreciate that the scope of this 
We can 


give them only the rudiments of psychol- 


work of necessity must be limited. 


ogy as applied to education, a few funda- 
mental principles in pedagogy, some idea 
as to the best methods of teaching various 
little experience in the 


We 


criticized by certain so-called experts for 


subjects, and a 


technique of class management. are 
not making more contributions to educa- 
tion, but when one fully understands the 
us he will be more 
Most of the 


confronts 


task which 
charitable in his judgment. 
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members of our faculties are interested in 


a further development of their subjects and 


in better methods of presenting them, but 
human energy is restricted in amount, and 
the more pressing problems receive first 
attention. Did normal-school instructors 
teach only five or six hours per week and 
were they free during the rest of the time 
to carry on original and experiment il in 
vestigation, they should be able to make 
many contributions to our knowledge of 
educational theory. 

Let us hope that in the near future our 


schools will have an experimental depart 


ment equipped with facilities for ace: rate 


investigations in edueation. A few people 


consider the training school such an insti 


tution, but when it is utilized during the 


entire year for the purpose of giving tothe 


novice some command of the technique of 


teaching, little more can be expected of 


than is now being accomplished. C 


the normal school perform both these f 
cause of education 


tions. the would he ad 


vanced much more rapidly than at 


ent, but when we face the necessity of pre 
paring our students for work in the 
schools, the need of practise is the first and 
immediate, if not the larger duty 

In speaking of the relation existing be 
the 


feel that I ean 


tween normal school and the publhie 


school, | take an unbiased 


point of view, as | heve served an 


I shall 


speak first from the standpoint of the 


how 
apprenticeship in both institutions. 
per 
son who labors with teachers without first 
having had professional training other than 
what one receives from an academic course 
The 


been trained along pedagogical lines ap 


in college. person who has himself 


preciates the conditions in a normal school. 


but one who has not is apt to have either 


an exalted idea as to what is within the 


possibilities of a graduate, or an idea that 


such training as has been received jis 
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worthless. We have a type of school man 
who believes that one learns through doing, 
that the way to learn to swim is by plung- 
ing into the water and making the effort, 
and that this same condition applies di- 
rectly to teaching school. If the adminis 
trator of a school system feels that the nor- 
mal training is essential in the work of 
teaching, he goes to the normal school 
usually with the expectation of getting a 
finished teacher, one who has demon- 
strated his ability to teach children and 
get results. He may choose a young woman 
of good personality who has made a good 
record in the school, and he expects that 
she will be able to cope successfully with a 
situation where local conditions are so un- 
favorable as to tax the ingenuity of one old 
in the service. He will then proceed to 
compare her work with that of an experi- 
enced teacher who oftentimes has a less 
difficult position. If her work does not 
compare favorably with the work of the 
other person, the normal school is eriti- 
ecized for being inefficient. Not long sinee 
1 visited schools in a city and found that 
the largest and most difficult grade in the 
system was being taught by a recent grad- 
uate of a normal school. Upon asking the 
superintendent why this inexperienced 
girl should be given the most arduous task, 
| was informed that the other teachers had 
refused to undertake the work. This may 
be an exceptional ease, yet my experience 
has been that our publie schools give very 
little consideration to the new teacher. 
The new and inexperienced teacher is 
often given the work that the other per- 
sons in the System do not wish. 

The normal school is prone to conceive its 
chief function to be the preparation of 
students to organize and present logically 
certain subject-matter. Consequently, stu- 
dents consider the organization of subject- 


matter in the various departments, discuss 


what should be taught. and the methods of 
presentation. Then they have an oppor- 
tunity to teach a small group ‘of children 
in the training school these same subjects, 
in accordance with the point of view that 
has been taught in the methods course; 
that is, if this organization is sanctioned by 
the instructors in authority in the training 
school. If such organization is not sane- 
tioned by the head of the training school, 
the students may be given an outline from 
another point of view and required to fol- 
low it without deviation. Under the latter 
conditions, it is better to attempt to imag- 
ine rather than to deseribe the work of a 
student so trained when he teaches in a 
school system that has no outlined course 
of study. It may seem to be an exaggera 
tion to make such a statement but, on re- 
liable authority, such conditions existed in 
the progressive state of Wisconsin in the 
year of our Lord 1914. To be sure, to-day 
all such conditions have been remedied. 
Our normal schools tend to think of filling 
vacancies with their product without al- 
ways considering what the vacancies de- 
mand, possibly trusting that the teacher 
recommended will be sufficiently attractive 
to win a promotion or a husband, as has 
her predecessor. In either case, it will 
mean an opportunity to place a graduate 
of a succeeding class. 

When a normal school considers its 
graduates from one point of view and the 
publie school looks at them from another, 
a source of possible friction is at once ap- 
parent. Most misunderstandings are 
eaused by different people looking at the 
same situation from different angles with- 
out considering the influence of different 
perspective. In projective geometry we 
sometimes had considerable difficulty in 
recognizing a familiar figure when con- 
sidered in different perspective. In plac- 
ing our graduates it may be difficult to see 
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the view that one of necessity should have 
in regard to public-school conditions and, 
on the other hand, it is difficult for the pub- 
lie-school men to see the graduates of the 
normal school from the point of viev of 
our own institution. The situation may be 
the the 
other; by holding the other fellow respon- 


aggravated by one condemning 


sible for the difficulties encountered ; by 


making no attempt to see one another’s 


point of view. It may be improved by sit- 


ting down and counseling together, con- 


sidering the problems in the training of 
public-school con- 


teachers: by discussing 


ditions; by exchanging views on the edu 


cational situation; by getting first-hand 
knowledge of each other’s work; by follow- 
ing up the work of the students after fin- 
ishing their courses; by appreciating that 
after all is said the problem is a common 
one. No matter which of these attitudes is 
taken, the fact still 


school students are recruited from the pub- 


remains that normal- 


lie schools and that they are returned again 
When 


if we 


to the publie schools as teachers. 


this is true, it would seem, that is, 


are sincere, sane and worthy of our hire, 
that we should endeavor to have a sympa- 
thetic understanding of each other’s work, 
each other’s problems, each other’s limita- 
tions. 

Let us consider for a few moments some 
of the factors that we need to consider in 
order that misunderstandings may not per- 
sist. In the first place, we must recognize 
and appreciate the fact that the training 
normal school should furnish a 


fi r 


This training should give the students an 


in the 


background successful experience. 


understanding of child life, child nature, 
instincts, capacities and needs, not merely 
in an abstract way but they should be 
taught to discover these manifestations in 
children. They should be 


real living 


taught the fundamental principles under- 
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lving correct instruction, and these prin 


ciples should be exemplified in a conerete 


way so they have vital meaning; they 
should be introduced to the vast field of 
racial experience as exemplified in the 


they should see their inter 
the 


school subjects : 


relations, the reasons for present or 
ganization, and what portions furnish suit 
able material for children at their different 
should be 


given experience in organizing and pre 


stages of development; they 


senting this material to children at the 


same stage of development as of those they 
are to teach; and they should be given an 
to teach classes that 


find in the 


opportunity approxl 


mate in size those they will 
public schools. 
realize 


In the second place, we should 


that the experience gained in the normal 


school has not been habituated, that the 
process has been presented, but that much 
be done before all the ele 
If one could 


suffi 


yet remains 
ments are wholly serviceable. 
teach in the training school for a 
ciently long period, habits would be formed 
that would persist even under the strain of 
the 


We speak the language of the people in the 


conditions found in public schools. 


environment in which we are reared, and 
the teacher without training will teach as 
The 
changed his form of speech will, if the new 
habituated, 


revert to his former mode under 


he was taught. person who has 
form has not been carefully 
stress of 
excitement. So will a teacher revert to the 
method by which he was taught when the 
new form has not been completely habitu- 
ated. Sometimes we are not wholly cog 
nizant of this fact when recent graduates 
of professional schools do not meet the ex 
pectations of people in the outside world. 
To teach well means that a series of com 
plex habits will be formed and it is too 
much to expect that we can do more than 
that have the right set. 


to see students 
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The completion of the process must be in 
the service of the publie schools. 

In the third place, we should be ecogni- 
zant that the graduates of a normal school 
will meet many new problems in teaching 
that one does not find in a training school. 
Most of the 
schools is 


The 


taught 


teaching in our training 


under controlled conditions. 


material is eriticized before it is 


If any difficulties arise in the way 
of discipline, a superior authority is ever 
present, to whom the case can be immedi- 


ately referred. The school as a social or 


ganism can not be most favorably under 


stood as there is little or no relation be 
tween the school and community so far as 


The 


for assuming the initiative on all 


the teacher in training is coneerned. 
hecessit\ 


occasions is new to practically all our peo 


ple, as few have had a wide or varied ex- 


perience in life; consequently they have 
been confronted by relatively few new and 
unexpected situations. Even when the 


training is given in a publie school, condi 
tions are not the same as when they take 


charge of their own school. In talking 


with a person who is connected with a 


school where work is carried on 


both 


and in the public schools of the city, this 


pract ise 


school of the Institution 


in the model 


teacher, who, by the way, has had a wide 


experience in public-school work, told me 
that the training in one place was no more 
effective than in the other so far as fitting 
the 


suceesstully with 


people To contend 
conditions they would meet later. 
fourth necessary to 


the 


In the 


place, it is 


have expert supervision of work of 


graduates after they have left the institu- 


tion. In most cases the graduate is not a 


finished teacher. He has not acquired the 


technique of his eraft. Ile will meet new 


situations with which he will be unable to 


cope successfully without competent advice, 


He has made only a beginning in forming 


AND 
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the correct habits that he must acquire to 


be successful in his work. Sympathetic ap 


preciation of the problems that confront 


the novice in the public schools is essential 
on the part of the supervisor. The criti 


cisms given to students are mostly sympa 


frank and constructive. This needs 


to be the type that prevails in the public 


schools if the work is to be most effective. 


It is natural, perhaps, that a teacher will 


and suggestions more from 


fear criticism 


his principal or superintendent than he has 


from his sor, for in the normal 


supery 


school the latter is considered from the 
st indpoint of a teacher while in the publie 
school the superintendent w 
ered from the standpoint of a 
work, as it usually rests 


efficiency of the 


wholly with him as to the teacher’s reap- 


pointment to a position. This attitude will 
predominate particularly when the super- 


intendent visits only oceasionally, but if he 


constant visitor, the teacher ll be 


IS a 


more ready to discuss his real 


whe n he realizes that the 
thoroughly in touch with the entire situa 
Many 


happier 


tion. young teachers would feel 


much and develop 


teachers if they had careful supervision 


during the first two years of teaching. The 


superintendent who has too many duties to 
attention to the 


time to give 


find 
vision of his tear hers sho ld not en | loy 


those who have not demonstrated their : 
ity to teach successfully and get the de 
is under obligation to the 


that 


sired results. He 
children under his charge to see those 


to whom he delegates this task are compe- 
tent. If, 


definite ideals which he 


however, a superintendent has 
wishes to attain, if 
he has time to train his teachers toward the 
realization of these ideals, if he can imbue 
them with the idea of the worth of this ae- 
eomplishment it will be better for him to 


employ promising young people who are 
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relatively inexperienced, for they will be 
much more pliant and much more easily 
moulded. The school in placing its gradu 
ates should be conscious of these different 
conditions, and recommendations should be 
We find it difficult to 


place our young, inexperienced, promising 


made accordingly. 


graduates in positions that will foster their 
growth and development, as there are so 
very few cities where adequate supervision 
prevails. 

When the public schools can approximate 
the careful supervision of work that is given 
to the students in training, the efficiency of 
our schools will be materially increased. 
To-day | have witnessed a grevious blunder 
student had 


rather careful directions, and 


made by a who been given 
had he not 
been carefully supervised, it would never 


have been detected. It is important to 
recognize the lack of cooperation between 
the links of our school system; it is impor- 
tant to understand the reasons for this con- 
dition; it is important to consider the re- 
sults that follow; but unless we can devise 
means for increasing the efficiency of the 
teachers who are responsible for the eduea- 
tion of our children, this analysis will be of 
little use. 

The duty of the normal schools to their 
graduates does not end at graduation. They 
should feel a responsibility for their work 
in the field. The prestige of an institution 
depends upon the careers of its graduates. 
Its alumni are its greatest asset. No matter 
what may be its wealth, no matier how it is 
equipped, if the men and women that are 
sent out into the world do not render serv- 
ices commensurate with their duties, such 
an institution will cease to be influential in 
our social organization. The sphere of 
influence of the normal schoo] will be con- 
ditioned by the work of its graduates in the 
community in which they teach. If their 


work is suecessful both in the school room 
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and in the community, this will enhance its 
We lay the 


in the work which we do in 


foundation, as I 


the 


reputation, 
have said, 
recommendations are 


institution, but my 


that we should do much more than we are 


now doing to continue our interest in their 
welfare after our students leave us. Some 
of the means that | shall mention are al 
ready being utilized, while others are given 
possibie and 


Scant recognition, All are 


would be beneficial if put into execution 


We 


ciency of 


would all acknowledge that the effi 


our graduates would be much 


increased could We have them 


period than two vears, but the discussion 


here is limited to the consideration of eans 
affecting those in the field, with the under 


standing that the conventional 


two vears in length. The mere fa 


course has been established in 


three years’ 
our own state for people preparing to teach 
in high schools bodes progress in the future 


When We 
finished product, 


out material that is not a 


turn 


and can not be from the 


nature of the case. it 1s our duty to tollow 


it into the field. An engine is an essential! 


part of an automobile, but a great ny 
automobile manufacturers depend upon 
other companies for their engines Phe 


1 


manufacturer of the engine stands sponsor 


and he assumes the respon 


for his prod let 


sibility for any defect The wholesale 
grocer will make rood the defeets in an 
order that have been due to careless pa k 


ing. If this is true business world 
would it not be fair to expect the same 
of responsibility in the professions 


ip our work 


through visitation of the schools 


The hest meth d of follow hg 
would be 
in which our graduates are teaching This 


i" ethod., as We all know, nas heen tried many 


times but with indifferent success, not be 
cause the idea was wrong but because it 
was administered unsystematically. It is 


thought by many people that results will 
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be equally good if any member of a faculty 
this the 
principle upon which most of these plans 

based. We the faet 
that all members of a faculty could not 


visits a graduate, and has been 


have been recognize 
teach mathematics equally well, but it would 
be just as reasonable to act on this assump- 
the that that 


member is equally able to be of assistance 


tion as on one asserts any 


in supervising the work of a teacher. If 


faculty supervision is as efficient as it 


should be, it will be necessary to employ 
one for this work who is thoroughly trained 
and competent to supervise teachers; one 
not merely capable of inspecting the work, 
but able to make constructive suggestions 
that c: 


argument against visitation is that it is not 


n be utilized by the teacher. One 


practicable because the graduates of any 
school are so widely scattered that it would 
be impossible to visit all of them 
It is true that it might not 


without 
great expense. 
he possible to visit every one, but most of 
teach the 


comparatively short 


two within a 


the 


them first year or 


radius of school. 
This visitation would serve not only to give 
help and assistance to our own graduates 
but it would also intensify the influence of 
the school, give an opportunity to get first- 
hand reports of public-school conditions, 
appreciate their needs. and create a better 
spirit of cooperation. 

The extension eourses offered by the nor- 
mal schools furnish another means of in- 
creasing the efficiency of graduates. 


to the limited time that our students are in 


Owing 


school, many courses that could profitably 
be pursued to broaden the outlook of the 
be taken. The extension 


course affords such an opportunity. Again, 


student can not 


courses somewhat allied to those already 
pursued have much more meaning after 
one has had more experience and realizes 
definitely the problems that confront him. 
Such courses have liberalizing influences, 
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serving to keep alive the bond that already 
exists between the alumnus and the school. 
When these courses are given by people who 
are closely identified with the various inter- 


ests of the school, the growth of the alumni 


in professional interest and zeal can be as- 


certained. The problems, too, that are 
being met in the field are better under- 
stood. <A basis for the construction of 
courses in light of particular needs is fur- 
nished. The developing resources of the 


ideals for 
The 
purpose of the extension work that is usu- 


the 


be disseminated. 


school ean he utilized and 


which it stands can 


ally given is to furnish training to those 
who have not had the advantages of a pro- 


fessional course, and while this is a wholly 
worthy motive, it would seem that it could 
be broadened to be equally advantageous to 
our graduates. 

Conferences 


held by the faculty of the 


another means whereby 
Many 


schools hold conferences on various subjects 


school furnish 


needed assistance ean be given 
with the people in their zone, which are of 


undoubted value. They bring the alumni 
back to the school, keep them in touch with 
old associations, foster the natural loyalty 
that 
alumni an opportunity to criticize their 
for future 


one has to his alma mater, give the 


make suggestions 
These 


limited in their influenee, however, as the 


training and 
improvement. conferences are 
cost of returning, except to those in a re- 
stricted area, is considerable, particularly 
if they are frequent. This handicap can be 
overcome by holding them in centers that 
are more easily accessible to a larger num- 
ber. When the representatives of an insti- 
tution effort 
together as it expects of its graduates, the 


will be strength- 


make as great an to confer 


bond of mutual interest 
ened. Such conferences would give super- 
intendents greater confidence in the school, 


would give them an opportunity for a 
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better understanding of the purposes of the 
institution ; they would realize that the real 
interest was to make efficient teachers 
rather than to fill vacancies that might 
occur. Conferences could be utilized for 
getting information about desirable stu- 
dents who are fitted by scholarship, tem- 
perament and personality to become teach- 
ers. The necessity of getting the right type 
of young people to enter our institutions is 
a problem that needs to be given serious 
consideration. Means that ean be utilized 
in promoting their cause should be wel- 
comed. 
Written 
school publications are avenues that should 


suggestions, printed matter, 
be cultivated to keep closer in contact with 
the alumni. The young teacher meets prob- 
lems that he had not anticipated, and ocea- 
sionally grave situations confront him, 
about which he needs advice from older 
and more experienced persons. Good ad- 
vice and encouragement at the right time 
may mean a successful solution of a situa- 
tion that otherwise would be disastrous to 
his career. A systematic plan should be 
organized in the school, eall it an intelli- 
gence bureau if you wish, which should 
have for its specific purpose the furnishing 
of needed assistance by giving advice, fur- 
suggesting supplementary 
study, ete. Any 


nishing and 
material, courses of 
printed matter that the teacher finds worth 
while for his own classes should be print, 
in sufficiently large numbers to supply 
copies to graduates who might need or wish 
them. It has been a revelation to me to 
find how eager former students are to re- 
ceive copies of material that we have 
printed for use in our own classes, an indi- 
cation that this is a field of endeavor that 
would aid in increasing the efficiency of 
teachers. The cost of giving assistance in 
this way would be very nominal. 

We have made little progress as yet in 
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analyzing our work to find what are the 
most important elements in the making of 
efficient teachers. It is a large and difficult 
problem, one that would require years of 
patient investigation, but this is not an ex- 
We have 


changed our standards from time to time: 


ecuse for giving it little attention 


we have made changes in the length of the 
courses; we have made changes in the sub 
jects of study; we have made changes in 
our organization; but we have no accurate 
record as to the influence of these changes, 
They have been made because of a vague 
spirit of unrest ; because of the demand for 
a new type of education, due to changing 
social situations; because of criticism on 
current educational practise ; because of in 
sistent demands of reformers In most in 
stances these demands have arisen outside 
the school, so consequently we could hardly 
expect quite the same interest in the effect 
of these changes as would have been the 
ease had they been initiated by the schools 
themselves. Our schools have not been 
dominated by a scientific spirit; we act in 
an empirical manner; results obtained are 
not tested. Had we taken a scientific atti 
tude toward our problems, we should have 
careful records of our data as a basis for 
judgments. 

We have given little attention to the life 
histories of our students. If we could have 
a complete record of the mental and phys- 
ical ability of each student, both in the ele- 
mentary and in high school, this record 
would hold almost unlimited possibilities. 
If such records could be kept as accurately 
and completely as are the vital statistics 
required by insuran*e companies, it would 
be possible to reach a valid conelusion in 
reyrd to our students on entrance. Should 
it not be possible to evolve a plan whereby 
we could have a better basis for the selec- 
tion of our teaching material than now 


exists? I realize the social problems in- 
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volved in this question, but if we hope to 
make any material improvement in instrue- 
tion, the basis for the selection of students 
We 


the elementary 


in our schools must change should 


study their records in 
were the character- 


We 


influence 


find what 


schools and 


istics that made for successful work. 


should endeavor to find out what 
the elem ntary school had on a high school 
career; Whether the development continued 
normal, whether it was arrested, or whether 


there was an inereased inerement = in 


growth We shi 


what 


consider 


uuld need next to 


ibilities in the lower schools seemed 


to forecast success in the normal school; 


what type shows greatest development; 


what were the factors in this development: 
normal 


reason was financial, scholar- 


what had caused them to enter the 


whether the 
ship, convention, parental wish, or 


possi- 
bility for future career. The records in the 
lower schools should be echeeked in compari 
son with those they have made with us. 


We should collect them in 
that 


iently large 


suffice 
numbers when they are collated we 
in a position to advise advantage 
ideal 
to-day A 


related to me a few 


shall be 


ously. It is a long step to this from 
the 


intendent of 


conditions that exist super 
schools 
days ago that in a discussion which took 


in a conference of ¢ 


place tv superintend- 
ents at the last State Teachers’ Association, 
nearly every superintendent present said 


that normal schools in this state do not ask 


eredentials from the high schools from 


which their students come; that some stu- 
dents who have been unable to complete 
their course in the high sehool have been 
admitted to the normal school on the same 
basis as those that had graduated. The 


normal schools accepted the student’s word 
without taking the precaution of checking 
his record. If such a statement can be sub- 
stantiated, it shows a deplorable condition, 


and speed the day when we shall be reju- 
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histories of 


had 


would be 


life our 


able to judge not 


venated! If we 
students, we 
only what factors seemed to be most effica 
for our work, but 
vhat 
standards in 
the 


When the high schools are 


cious in preparing them 


we should be in position to know 


schools nave the highest 


scholarship as exemplified in grades 


that are given 


not even asked for credentials, we can see 
that this problem is not aeutely conscious 
n the minds of the normal-school people in 
this state. The publie schools are just as 
remiss, and the following instanee would 
ndicate that they are more spineless. In 


ords of the work 


idditi 


the eandidat 


in to the re done by 


normal school, 


s entering the 


e have asked superintendents to re 
end those that they 
the traits desirable in a teac! 


d to recommend 


and, when asked 


superintendents who refuss 
any of their graduates 


gave the excuse that it would be very un- 


wise tor them To 1 ike discriminating state 


ments. It is unnecessary to make any com- 


nent on one who assumes this attitude. 
The vocabulary of a schoolmaster co 
do it justice. 

The 


would be 


statistics I have mentioned that 


serviceable to us In meeting our 
problem adequately are possibly not so im- 
as the need for caret il reports on 
the work of our graduates. <A record of the 
the field 


to what degree the 


perative 


teacher’s work in is absolutely 


essential to know right 


preparation is being given. If a report for 
the first year’s work could be given that 
what the 


teacher had been strong, in what ways cdefi- 


would show in_ just respects 
cient. in what ré spect development had been 
had 


his influence had been felt in 


made, if there been retrogression, if 
the commu- 
nity, whether or not he would be employed 
the following year, and many other facts 


that would be pertinent to the investigation, 

















it seems to me that many beneficial results 


would accrue, 


l 


In the first would give the 


place, it 


schools an opportunity to check results of 


their preparation. For example, if the 


school has established a course in reading, 
emphasizing skill in reading on the part of 
the factors in this 


the students, essential 


aim and the best methods of securing it; 
then if reports show that students so 
trained were securing better results than 
teachers had secured previously, we coul 


he reasonably certain that this added incre 
ment in efficiency was due to the training 
received, On the other hand, if the repor 
showed no better results or that they were 
not so good as formerly, we could be rea- 
sonably certain that our method of instrue- 
tion in this subject should be changed. Had 
we a means of getting accurate knowledge 
of the work of the graduates of our school 
under the present organization in depart 

ents, in comparison with what it was when 
we had the organization of a few years ago, 
we should be in a better position to defend 
or criticise in an intelligent way our present 
When a 
feed ration of his dairy cattle, he 


procedure. farmer changes the 
linime 
diately tests the results to find out whether 
or not the change has been profitable, but 
we make changes in our educational proce 
make little or no effort to dis- 
cover the influence of the new and different 
Would it 


have a bureau of statistics or investigation, 


dure and we 


practise. not be worth while to 
whose specific duty it would be to collect 
and study data in regard to our students 
previous to entering our school, during the 
time they are with us, and also while they 
Should we 
be better able to advise intelligently as to 
the the that 
would be most helpful to pursue, and the 
best 
It would re- 


are teaching in the field? not 


entrance upon work, 


eourse 


type of position which would be 


9 


adapted to their capabilities! 
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quire much time and effort before any such 


plan that could be devised would be beyond 
but 


the tentative stage seems to me that 


we ought not to delay longer in making a 


We have 


who are 


beginning many students in our 


schools not fitte | by s holarsl 1. 


personal tv, temperament, or interest 


come teachers If we had a entifie 


more sec 


organization, if schoo] that we 


people knew 


scrutinized our candidates for 


entrance 


carefully, many would be advised to enter 


other pursuits that would offer better op 
portunity for the realization of their 
powers. I can not but feel that in the dim 
future such means will be evolved and 


norms established for measuring the efficacy 


of educational practise. The 


pr wress i Ter 


in the last two thousand vears would not 
offer much encouragement, but develop 


ments in the past decade show a rav of 
hope 

Did we avail ourselves of the opportuni 
ties open for closer cooperation between the 
normal and the public schools, the reaction 
would be advantageous to both institutions. 
Closer cooperation would mean better pre 


When the publie realizes 


that better prepared teachers are tunda 


pared students. 


mental in securing better school conditions, 
they will wish to send a superior class of 
When a 


prepared, inefficient person with a 


young people to our schools. 


poorly 
weak personality is permitted to 


enter 


without being advised otherwise by the 
people who best know his capabilities, the 
future teachers are bound to be of the same 
type; but when these people are counseled 
to follow the 


their 


line of endeavor in which 


talents lie, our teachers will, as a 
whole, be superior to what they are at pres 
Vocational guidance is as apropo in 


ent. I 


the teaching profession as in the plumber’s 
trade, but perhaps it is not surprising to 
find that we are followers rather than lead 


ers in this movement, as there has been a 
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feeling abroad that whoever is not capable 
of earning a livelihood in any other way 
and the 


advice is given to attend either a normal 


may become a teacher or a farmer, 


school or agricultural college. 

An institution that is training for pub- 
lie service should be closely in touch with 
the needs of the people. We no longer be- 
from a 
ask 


our be- 


the isolation of the school 
We 


consistent in 


lieve in 


theoretical standpoint. need to 


ourselves if we are 
liefs. If we were constantly on the firing 
line by visiting schools and teachers, hold- 
ing conferences, giving extension courses, 
being in constant 


the 


furnishing material, 


communication with teachers in our 
zone, we have possibilities of service that 


Accu- 


thus be 


are now unexplored, inaccessible. 


rate, first-hand knowledge would 


available as a basis for formulating our 


ideals in a practical, concrete way. For 
example, if we conceive our purpose to be 
the training of people to fit into existing 
situations, we shall have an _ intelligent 
understanding of what needs to be done to 
realize our purpose. If we conceive it to 
be the training of people who can readily 
adapt and adjust themselves to continuous 
innovations, we shall have a background 
for our efforts; and if we conceive our pur- 
pose to be to cause dissatisfaction with ex- 
isting conditions, to raise ideals, to pro- 
mote educational experimentation and in- 
vestigation, or to be proselytes of a new 
dogma—whatever be our aim, a careful in- 
vestigation and analysis of our problems 
will aid in their solution. When we show 
that we are as acutely interested in the work 
being done in the public schools as in our 
own problems; when we are using every 
avenue open to give assistance to the teach- 
ers already in service; when all the re- 
sources of our institutions are open to those 
outside as well as within its walls; when we 


ean focus our powers on the relief of the 
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most aggravated evils in the educational 
situation, then will our sphere of influence 
the ideal of the 


into its rightful 


be widened and normal 


school will come inheri- 
tance. 
If we 


been outlined, it would seem that the reae- 


pursue the line of work that has 
tion would be conducive to a broader out- 
look on the part of normal-school faculties. 
The the 
acute and intricate the problem; the more 
the the 
will be the challenge to the power and abil- 


ereater the opportunity, more 


stimulating environment, greater 
ity of the people to whom it is made. 

The routine of teaching tends to narrow 
the view, restrict the outlook, and empha- 
size the importance of minor problems. To 
be sure, there are many rare individuals 
who are not confined, who are not limited 
by the confines of their narrow environ 
ment, but these are the exceptional people. 
I realize that one is on dangerous ground 
this 


company of teachers, but in our moments 


when he makes statement before a 
of reflection most of us will plead guilty to 
the the 
hand, 
but my purpose has been to look at it from 
We need to be 


alert to our larger problems, to our greater 


charge. I appreciate, on other 


that there ave many compensations, 
the negative point of view. 


opportunities that we find beyond the re- 
stricted view that we get in an institution. 
It rests with us to make our influence felt 
in the communities that we serve. 

In this discussion I have attempted to 
show that the preparation of our students 
is far from ideal; that our public schools 
have no definite standards; that the nature 
of the work in the normal school is condi- 
tioned by the previous training of its stu- 
dents; that much of its work must be the 
supplementing of earlier training; that the 
conception of the relation of the normal 
school to the public school is viewed differ- 
ently by the two institutions; that the situ- 
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ation needs to be analyzed carefully; that 
both should see they are working on differ- 
ent aspects of the same problem; that the 
right attitude of one to the other will en- 
and that 


there are several means open to the normal 


hance the profession of teaching ; 


schools for securing this right relation and 
the 
which if executed will have a reaction that 


making work much more efficacious, 
will be conducive to social progress. 
C. R. MAxwe.u 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE TRAINING SCHOO! 
WHITEWATER STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
AMERICANIZATION IN CALIFORNIA 
BELOw is a copy of a letter sent out by State 
Edward Hyatt to the school 
superintendents of California, under date of 
May 5, 1916. The California State Education 
Dep is thus the second to attack the 


i Cpe 
of the 


Superintendent 


rtment 
problem of the education foreign-born 
from the state point of view. 


Please let me call your particular attention to a 


phase of public education that has not engaged 
much of our attention heretofore, but that is surely 
that is, the 


adult 


o demand it in the near future 


and the 


going 
education Americanization of the 
foreigner. 


Among thoughtful people and among lawmakers 


the conviction that the presence of 


Ss growing up 


the illiterate foreigner is a danger and a menace 


to us and to our institutions. Under present condi 


tions he may be among us twenty years or more, 
knowing nothing of our language, open to none of 
the influences that tend to good citizenship. He 
can be guided and moved by the intriguer and the 
boss of his own nationality, but can not be touched 
by Uncle Sam. Thus, in time of stress or danger, 
he may become dangerous and threatening in the 
extreme to the very life of the republie. 

It is coming about that the burden of teaching 
and Americanizing the foreigner is to be laid upon 
the educational forces of the commonwealth. That 
means us. 


The 


has been created. 


Commission of Immigration and Housing 
This body can investigate and 
plan and recommend—but it is the school people 
teach. 


ported in California. 


who must There are 75,000 illiterates re- 


There are over half a million 
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foreign-born residents These classes are becon 
ing so large, as compared with our school pe i 
tion, that the state is taking cognizance of the 
matter and is moving toward assuming respons 
bility 

At present, the most detinit way to reac h « 
idult fore er s thr h tl night school I 
mia hiner 1 or inl i ht schools s at | | 
in every school district Ay schoo ' est } 
i night school by aetion « s own |} of trus 
tees It must provide for | sing 1 int rh 
the night school itself is it will ge > adait il 
publie money until its additional attendance gives 
it additional apportionment during the following 
veal Free text-books are furnished by the 
however, 

The object of this letter is two-fold; first, t 
your attention to the shadow of coming « 
and, second, to warn \¥ that those seh s 
posing to meet the sit tio by opening 1 vht 
schools must needs add to their September | 


to their special taxes, the money necessary for 


opening the schools and maintaining them during 
the first year. 
If this office can give you any further informa 


tion or assistance, please be free to call on us 


SCHOOL, HOME AND COMMUNITY AT 


LINVILLE, LOUISIANA 
Letter of the Bureau of 


tells us that Linville is a rural 


A Rurat Scuoo 
Education 
railr vad inat lly 


community far from the 


region in northern Louisiana. Five years 


ago it had all the 
ideals for 


marks of a backwoods com 


munity with no growth. Some of 


the marks were its box-car shack used for 


school, its farm run 


tional school open from four to six month 


the vear. The beginning was made by the 
citizens themselves—not all of them to | ! 

only the more energetic. These fi led 
in building a two-room school whiel s a 


marked improvement over the previous 
house. At the time, the 
building has been enlarged into a fine six-room 
grounds, sodded with 
shade trees. It has 


prese nt two-room 


structure set in large 
dotted 
improvements that 


and with 


grass, 


other signify a growing 


standards of its own. 
well- 
department for the 


and the like. 


community with definite 


There is a shoproom for the boys, a 
equipped home-economics 


girls, sanitary drinking fountain, 








Local 


avail, now 


social life, formerly of no community 
children, the 


the olde r 


offers interests for the 


young men and young women, and 


people of the community. 


The teachers of the school are correspond 


ingly progressive. The course of study utilized 
Fes the needa of the community. Its health 
teaching includes problems of sanitation and 


| hygiene of defin ite 


persona importa e to the 
children and = adults. The reading course 
selects the subject matter from life and the 
nature-environment 


The most for factor in the new com- 


munity life began with the establishment of a 
school farm and plant nursery of about two 
res as part of the public school. This farm 


was cleared of trees and brusl stumps wer 
and hauled. The 
fencing is cut on the land and 

I] All this 


sawed at a nearby sawmill on shares. 
building of the fenee, was 


removed: and po ts euft 


lumber for 


work, including the 


done by boys with the of the prin- 


assistance 


cipal. The only outlay of eash ror this 


con- 
tails and barbed wire. 


ind eulti 


struction was $1.50 for 1 

The land was divided into plots 
vated by the boys and girls of the agricultural 
kind suitable for 


classes. Iruit trees of every 


this climate were planted during late winter 


and early spring. Hickory, haws, and many 
other trees were planted and later grafted and 
budded. 


and lessons were given in spraying fruit trees, 


vegetables, ete. The 


A spray was added to the equipment, 


principal and the boys 


made excursions through the neighborhood 


spraying orchards, potato patches, and gardens 
to destroy injurious insects and other pests. 
These excursions afford the school opportunity 
to reach the patrons direct and give them valu- 
able first-hand lessons. The work has become 


part of the school curriculum, and the com 
munity looks to the school for advice and help 
of this sort. 

In order to promote the social, educational, 
agricultural and material advancement of the 
community, a School District Fair Associa- 
This association held its 
1914. 


the important results achieved were increased 


tion was organized. 


first annual fair on October 16, Among 


appreciation on the part of the boys and girls 
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for their opportunities in farm club work, and 


the new community interest in local industrial 
possibilities. 


With 


Vas comparat 


gricultural cooperation se 


ively easy for the ec 





begin other phases of social development. Th 
school started this by interesting the peo le 
both ing and old—in games, whi ere 


plaved on the school grounds. On Satur 


afternoons patrons and pupils meet on the 
erounds and enjoy themselves playing volley 
ball, tennis and other games. Literary soci 


eties meet in the school building, where man; 


munity importance are discussed. 


ngs ot con 
Before the establishment of the new schoo 
relationship to the community 


nded the sehoo 


tertainment 


only the smaller children att 
the older ones sought work and e1 
At the present time the young met 
f the e 


Ise whe re. 
and women mmunity, ranging in age 
attend. The farmers have 


look to the 


from 21 to 26 years, 
institution 
Thev find it 


ons and daug] 


learned to 
their agricultural problems. 
more profitable to have their 
ters in school than to keep them at work o1 
the farm, with no vision of their own and n 


aid beyond that which they themselves can 


give. 
RUSSIAN 


Local 
of the 


STUDIES AT CAMBRIDGE 
Tut and Lectures 8S) 


dicate 


“xaminations 
of Cambridge 


~— 


'niversity has ar 


ranged a series of lectures for the summer 
study 
history, modern life, and 
According to the London Times 
several leading scholars in Russia hope to bi 
Among these 
may be mentioned Baron Nolde, of the Russian 
Office, i 
torical antecedents of the Duma and on the 


Paul 


the Duma, who will lec- 


meeting, 1916, the principal objects of 
being the literature 


art of Russia. 
able to take part in the meeting. 


Foreign who will lecture on the his- 
evolution of Russian foreign policy; M. 
Milukov, member of 
ture on the representative system and on 
Balkan ; 


the Polytechnic Institute, who will deal with 


polities ; Professor Peter Struve. of 

Russian economics in the past and with eco- 
I 

Dr. A. S. Lappo-Danilevsky, 


of the Imperial Academy of Science, who will 


nomie prospects; 


give a sketch of the development of science and 
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Russia, with special attention to 
Harold Williams, 
nationalities of 


learning in 


historical studies; Dr. who 


will lecture on the Russia. 
lecture on “ Thre 
Political Life,” dealing 


and relative 


Professor Vinogradov 
Elements of Russian 


with the characteristics position 


ot the people, the intellectuals, and the gov 


ernment; he will also lecture on Russian uni 
Professor Pares hopes to come from 
for the meeting and to 
Angloe-Russian 


> J ) 
and on Russia’s slavonie policy. 


versities. 
Russia lecture on the 
genesis of the rapprochemen 
The following arrangements have also been 
Lord Redesdal 
Russia in the middle of the m1 
Sir William Mather also hopes to be 
M. Alexis Aladin will deal 
labor and Mr. Joh 
the Russian Army. Mr. John Morse 
lecture on the subject of his recent book, “ An 
shman in the Russian Ranks.” Dr. Hag- 
berg Wright will lecture on Old Moscow. 

In the History Section lectures will b 
by Dr. Holland Rose (*“ TI Moscow Cam 
paign ”), Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, Canon Master- 
man, Mr. J. Travis Mills, 
will be a short course on the Russian Church 
by the Rev. Dr. Frere. Mr. H. Yule Oldham 


lecture on the 


made: will give a lecture on 
neteenth century. 
: able to 
lecture. with the 
movement Buchan with 


hope s to 


Engl 


and others. 


Russia 
Among other lectures on literature will be one 
Mr. Aylmer Maude. Mrs. Rosa 


Newmarch will lecture on 


will geography of 
on Tolstoy by 


Russi 
1.Ussla 


Markham Lee 


1onography 
W ill 
with 
] 


and modern painting. Dr. 
short Russian music, 
illustrations. Mr. Rothay Reynolds 
ture on the Russian theater. 

Poland will be 


Roman Dmowski 


give a course on 


will 


given, it is 


Miss 


Lectures on 
Mr. 


Laurence Alma 


hoped, by and 


Tadema. 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT AND SCIENTIFIC 


EDUCATION 


THE 


A MEMORIAL on the subject of “ The Govern- 
ment and Science” has been addressed by the 
professorial staff of the Imperial College of 
South 


chairman of the 


Science and Technology, Kensington, 
to Lord 


It states: 


Crewe, Governors. 


We desire to lay very great stress upon the im 


portance of immediately devising means for send 
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ing a larger supply of able young me who have 
been thoro hiv ¢€ ite sciel 8 rt of a 
well-considered curriculum to our ! ersities and 
colleges This would provide among m« of bus 
hess, Or men in | iblic careers, a irger t ortion 
Of individuals trained 1 scientif mett ~ whicl 
is generally recognu ei as ot rreat ! rtal 

There are, it is stated, a larg 

i young me < real al t t ‘ 
state-alded sec¢ tury schoe t ! ~ 
ind classes ind r eve y, se Wi 
needed is that these shall |} ‘ t ties 
ot being well taught, and bette I ‘ yy 
on to the niversities | ‘ ‘ s I 
rank. For this purpose we e thes } 
above all, teachers with better y an etter 
pects It is im} ssibie fT yet the be 

ng is mal ot the teachers t ‘ . 
ba lv paid, a i have t as et ~ 
teachers, even any pre ects of a ‘ 

We are glad that the board of ed 
had this questior inder onsideratiot 
that remedies will be found for some of 
obvious evils that arise, at a early late \ 
the rest, the civil service exami! it s 
consideration 

In order to bring to the universities th 
boys, so many of whom now leave the it ed 
secondary 8 hools at ixteen, tempted y offers of 
salaries into business and industry, an adeq 
number of bursaries for those of from sixteen to 
eighteen years of age ought to be provided tenable 
at these schools These should be followed by tl 
offer of a large number of government scholarsh ps, 
adequate in value, and tenable at tl versities 
and at colleges o iniversity rank For the above 
mentioned purposes, probably half iy 
could be wise spent with res t > tl t 
the most valuable kind 

It is estimated that the state g ts to univers 
ties 1n Germany ire about an nand a} 
year, whilst in England they amount to k t 
a quarter of a million a year. 

The government therefore can, in our opi 
creat service to national education in ensuring a 
more adequate position tor science 

1. By removing obstacles 

2. By givir information and guidance wl 
may be of service to parents and to the } l it 
large. 

3. By recommending to Parliament considerable 
grants of public money in the directions we have 


indicated. 
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The 


professors : 


iH. H 


RS 


memorial is signed by the following 


Baker, F.R.S 


chemistry); V. H. Black 
ithology); W 


> 


fuel and 


plant physiology and } 


A. Bone, F.R.S chemical techn 


ology 


refractory materials); H. L. Callendar, F.R.S 
physies); H. C. H. Carpenter metallurg ( 
Gilbert Cullis economie mineralogy); W E. 
Dalby, F.RS mechanical and motive power engi 
neering); S. Dixon (civil engineering); J. Bretland 
Farmer, F.R.S botany); A. R. Forsyth, F.R.S. 
mathematies); A. Fowler, F.R.S istrophysies 
W. Frecheville (mining); Perey Groom (technol 
ogy of woods and fibers); FE. W. MacBride, F.R.S. 
(zoology); T. Mather, F.R.S. (electrical engineer- 
ing); J. C. Philip physical chemistry H. G 
Plimmer, F.R.S. (comparative pathology we 
Strutt, F.R.S. (physies Jocelyn Thorpe, F.R.S. 
organic chemistry); W. W. Watts, F.R.S. (geol 
ogy); A. N. Whitehead, F.R.S. (applied mathe 

matics 
THE EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON POPULATION 


AT a recent meeting of the Royal Statistical 
Society, two papers on this subject were read 
the London 
spondent of the Journal of the American Med- 
ical Sir J. Athelstane 
showed that the relative number of the marri- 


which are abstracted by corre- 


Association. Baines 
ageable of both sexes in the population has 
1871, that the 
is proportionally smaller. 


risen considerably since but 


number who marry 
There is also a tendency to marry late A thereby 
shortening the productive period, and for the 
families. A _ great 


decline in the birth rate had been the result, 


married to have smaller 


especially since the beginning of the century. 


Owing, however, to a similar decline in the 
death rate, the rate of natural increase of the 
population, though generally on the down 
grade, had been falling more rapidly of late, 


declining in number 


The distribution of the 


births had been 


more than the deaths. 


as the 
population by age and sex had been materially 


atiected. In regard to age, the diminution of 
the number of children, which set in in the 
late seventies of the nineteenth century, at first 
raised the proportion of adults in the prime of 
It also 


tended to lower the death rate, which is at its 


life, and at the most productive ages. 


lowest during adolescence and early middle 
life. But, as the diminution continued, the 
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middle 


veterans, 


life be into the 


among whom the mortality 


people of van to pass 


ranks of 
is almost as high as at the beginning of life; 
the death rate, therefore, tended to rise and 
the population to be older, not by rea 


son of 


greater ngevity, but from the lack of rein- 
forcements from below. As the numbers at 
the productive ages grew smaller, the birth rate 


less or la 


restriction 


tended to deeline, irrespect ve ot 


marriage or the voluntary 


bearing. <As the females is con 


mortality of 


lower than that of males, and as it is 


chietly who emigrate, the balance of 


sex is slowly inclining more and more on the 


The short supply of children 


is not entirely irremediable, since 1t may be 


the me 
the 


somewhat counteracted by ‘asures now 


being put into force for preservation of 
infant life. 

Mr. J. W. Nixon discussed the effect of war 
He ana 


and 


on national vital statistics lvzed the 


statistics of births, deaths marriages in 
period of 1868-73 


‘ed a 
1871—the 


for the 
and showed that both c 
death rate in 
in the 


France and Prussia 


suntries experien 


rise in the 1ST0 and 


increas number of “ civil ” deaths being 


1 


gvreater than the number of “ military ” deaths. 


This was especially marked in the case of 


France, the number of “civil” deaths being 


137.000 more in 1870 
the 
most 


felt 


71 than in 1868-69, when 


‘military ” deaths was at the 
The 
at all ages and shared equally by the two 
Not only the the 


Belgium, 


number of 


150,000, rise in the death rate 


was 


two belligerents but 
states of 


sexes. 
three surrounding neutral 
Holland and Switzerland all showed a period 
of maximum mortality in 1871. 
Wales unaffected. After 


rapid recoveries set in in all countries except 


England and 


remained the war, 


Prussia, the death rate in France falling in 
1872 to 22 per thousand, the lowest on record. 
A serious fall in fertility was experienced by 
1871, and the 


similarly suffered a re- 


France and Prussia in three 
neighboring neutrals 
There was a sud- 


duction in their birth rates. 


den decrease in marriage rates in France and 
Prussia in 1870; it vas partly made up in 1871 
on the conclusion of peace; but the year 1872 
was a “ boom ” year in both countries, the mar- 


riage rate reaching the highest on record. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


MarTIN Hopkins has been elected 
Dartmouth College to fill the 


vacancy caused by the resignation of Ernest 


ERNEST 
president of 


Nichols, who has accepted a chair of 
Mr. Hopkins was 
the class of 
graduation be- 


Fox 
physics in Yale University. 
Dartmouth in 


graduated from 


1901, and immediately after 
came personal secretary to President William 
Jewett Tucker, 
1905 he was promoted to be secretary of the 
college, a position which he filled until 1910. 


now president-emeritus. In 


He has since been employed by business houses 
in Boston. 


J. H. Crapper, of 
elected president of the State Normal College 


Riehmond, Ky., has been 


at Greeley, Colo., to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Z. X. Snyder. 

Josepn M. TILpen, instructor at the Erasmus 
Hall High School for the last 
has been elected president of Lombard College, 
Galesburg, Il. 


twelve vears, 


At the commencement exercises of Wesleyan 
the degree of doctor of laws was 
conferred on Nicholas 
dent of Columbia University, and Henry B. 
Hutchins, 
Michigan. 


conferred on 


University 
Murray Butler, presi- 
president of the University of 
The degree of master of arts was 


Albert B. Meridith, 


state superintendent of public instruction in 


assistant 


New Jersey. 


Henry FRANKLIN CUTLER, president of 
Mount Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass., 
has been made a doctor of civil laws by Syra- 
cuse University. 

THE trustees of Western Reserve University, 
on June 13, passed resolutions of appreciation 
of the twenty-five-year period of service by 
President Thwing, as follows: 

The board of Adelbert 
Western Reserve University and of Western Re 


trustees of College of 
serve University desire to make recognition of 
their personal and official appreciation of the great 
work done by Dr. Charles F. Thwing in the twenty- 
five years of service he has rendered as president 
of these The quarter of a century 


which he has filled is replete with statesman-like 


institutions. 


efforts, and has been abundantly blessed with rich 
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rewards. His patient oversight of the immediate 


high 


interpretation 


maintenance of 
liberal 


of the needs of modern education; 


work committed to him, his 
standards of efficiency; his 
his relationship 
to the larger obligations of the city in which he 


has been an honored resident; and his « mspicuous 


ability in leadership and endeavor calls for this 


expression and record of gratefulness He has 
built wisely upon the ancient foundations, and has 
seen the superstructure of his ambitions rise into 
the hopeful atmosphere of this present century 


So that the direction given by his guiding hand, to 
these institutions of religion and learning, w 
doubtedly meet with ultimate accomplishments, that 


shall redound to the glorv of God and for the bet 


terment of mankind The boards of trustees la 
this grateful tribute at his feet and thus voice 
their sincere appreciation of his accomplishments 

Tue gift of a portrait of the late Dean Ezra 
Ripley Thayer, of the Harvard Law School, 
was announced at the last meeting of th 


president and fellows of Harvard College The 
work of the artist Gau 
rengigl, presented by Messrs 
Rand, Jr., William H. Dunbar, William G 
Thompson, George B. Nutter and Charles E 
Shattuck. 
sity these men offered it “ not only as a tribute 


of friendship and affection, but in the hop 


portrait, which is the 


was 


In making the gift to the univer 


that its presence may serve to remind the stu 


dents there of the noble character, prof ind 
learning and high professional ideals of the 


late Dean Thayer.” 
Burdick, 


prese nts d 


A portrait of Professor Francis M 
painted by Edwin B. Child, has been 
‘olumbi: 


hung in the w 


by the senior class of the ¢ i University 


Law School. to be ve rsitv’s law 


library. Professor Burdick, who is the author 
of many works on law, retires this year after 
twenty-five years service at Columbia 

JupGe Oniver A. Harker, LL.D., dean of 
the college of law of the University of Illinois, 


has resigned this position. Judge Harker has 
been connected with the law school of the uni- 
As a 
board of trustees he assisted in the organiza- 
tion of the law 
called to the deanship of the school. 

At the Western 
James Crosby Chapman has been promoted to 


versity for many years. member of the 


school and was subsequently 


Reserve University Dr. 








SCHOOL 


be associate professor of experimental educa 
t n 
M Li DuPpRiEz pr SS80r f law the 
[ ver | | uValh, V £ lecture! 
veri t at Harvard | versity, ll give 
it the iv tion of the d l m of ed if 
halt irse during the seeond halt the 
idem ear 1916-14 n “ Edueat i 


e conducted may b 
inted by roperly qualified student is a 
lf-course toward the degrees it will be 
pe through Radcliffe ¢ ge, to men stu 
dents, and may be taken by teachers servic 


registered in the department ol 


tension, 


APPOINTMENTS to the Columbia College fac- 


been made to fill the vacancies caused 
rement of Professor Adolphe 


Professor L. A. 


Professor 


ulty have 
by the ret 
ind the 
Barnard College. 

i the place of 


John 


Prof ssor Loi st 


ohn, 
transfer of Loiseaux to 
Guernsey 
Professor Cohn, and Pro 
M. Nelson goes to the seat held by 
Both 


Appointments to the fac- 


, 
Loscoe 


ressor 
1uxX, appointments ex 
pire June 30, 1918. 


for term ending June 30, 


1919, have : 


ults three-year 


1 


ie appointe es being 


Chandler 


lso been made, t] 

Henry A. E 
Henry 
John Erskine (English), Edward J. 
), Herbert E 

Hayes (history), F. W. J. 
(Germanic Adam 

admissions), 
Dean P. Lock 
niel G. Mason 
Moore (classical philology), 


the following: 


(eco- 


nomics), vice R. Seager; Bergen Davis 
(physics), 
Fortis 
matics), 


Hy user 


r (Frence!} Hawkes (mathe 


Carlton 
languages), Leroy 


(director of university 


Raymond C. 


wood (e] 


Knox (chaplain), 


issical philology), Da 
(music), Frank G. 
Lewis P. 
Steeves (English), George V. 
ies), F. J. E. Woodbridge 
Robert S. Woodworth (psychology), Clarence 


H. Young (Greek). 


Siceloff (mathematies), Harrison R 
Wi ndell (phys- 
(philosophy), 


TSIDOR Lor BR, protessor ot political science, 


has been appointed dean of the school of com- 


merce of the University of Missouri to succeed 


Dean H. J. 
take charge of 


Davenport, who has resigned to 
the graduate work at Cornell 


University. 


AND SOCIETY Vou. TI 


“HE deat is announced of Marsh 


[ue board of trustees of 
accepted a gift 


Mr. John R 


University have 


OOO Trom Severance, of (4 


to found a chair of religious educat 


university. This chair is to bear th 


eeverance and is established in the n 


the founder’s father, Mr. L. H. Severa 


severance Tam ly has, for three gen 
been identified with the higher educati 
religious interests of Cleveland. The 


cumbent of the chair is Dr. Thoma 


¢ 
or rf 
i‘ irses 
¢ 
f vive 
= 
I 
‘ er 
~ ’ 


M 


evel 
hn in the 
hame I 
lemory ol 
Lice Ch 
rations 


Williams, who resigned the pastorate of the 


Calvary Presbyterian Church of Cleve 


and who is now taking 


pos 
He 


chair in th 


ve irs avo 
studies in Columbia University. 
duties oft the 


1S. 


upon the 


year of 1917 


Tue Irish Fellowship Club of t 


1as established at the Universit 


the 
promotion of an interest in Gaelic sti 
has made an appropriation of twelve 
dollars for the support of this found 


the academic year 1916-17. 


he city of C 


[Irish Fellowship Foundation for 
] 


land two 


trraduate 


1] 
Wili enter 


acade nic 


[li 
the 
idies. It 
hundred 


ation for 


y ot 


¢ 


The University of 
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G Society, to carry the work of research xpress its the s Ch 
to Gael history d re on this take fter ! 
und n during the g year TI : | said I | 
indat st mediate result pres d f I 
t caus Irish history and litera set ! | 
ture | President | J James and D Ci st ' . } ‘ 
rude Schoepperle at recent meeting th ed 
Irish Fellowship ¢ » in Chicag Justi s under t 
Joh P. MeGoorts s its president Rva : Cor 
| \ he re rding secretary und Jam trustees to t ! 


nounced. Walter Scott, of New York, gave tion school on | 


> (mn) (jal } | Stone t Boston. S15.000, raACUITY re’ ised . 


Jos Fort! ho died Jarbad , . 
April 11, bequeathed his } tie ‘Dea “| 2 
: t| ‘ : sini RB responsib for the | { ) 
( = t the “TK t the “ 
le t hey irl | 
bados, to Codringt { ( that island tom 
thougn t my re ! ( l t l 
lue of the bequest is expected 2 OO P are 
e] 0 versity ils DY I } t HH | 
less tha ELO.000, , 
Flying Corps” has | ised tl rg 
At the meeting of the board of education of 4;,) , € some forty students in order 


New York City on June 14, Dr. Abraham Flex reed ne fund indergradu 





em l rais vy nad I I ‘ 
er presented the following resolution } f P . _ 
oil ia . se and alumni of t livers , and re 
] That the acting ty superintende fF the eulty ‘ r $16,000 | ‘ 
te erence with the board of superintendents raised to pay expenses t 
rs t i? t ; } ] f ] + 
! ‘ , aie : are Cuan Pres at nt | ‘ l i Thiel = 1 
Whether t re are among the 2! ’ teachers 
7 porat l howevel re ! 
rineipals ny te ! S and pr ils at all ’ | | 
X : . establish a Latl 1 a 
who in } nut of etheiency are below the reasonabie 
. fer, % \ y ; , 
standard that should be enforced in the interests _ 
Tbs \ tT T> tT? I 
of th | of the « corps W 1M 
2. How failure to proceed against | teachers Acco to the A rd —_ 
und prineipals in e past is to | Lee ted for of the Londo lu the H S 
What proce or metho be el pl yea ti t ver little es to ‘ XiM l I t 
» + » masse f dises , r and elin at } . 
for the purpose of discovering and eliminating 1 ing of the Fl ah | eC] t Ghent der 


flix t te? ‘TS ant pri 1pais ' 
emhcient eac het! ind } ely} German administr tin a . { ir ¢ the 


Tue Cornell University faculty, at a regular Ghent professors ar lling to cooperat d 
meeting held on June 5, voted with virtual of these only one is a Belgian, M. W. de 
unanimity to continue its long-established pol Vreese. The thre thers are a Ger 
iey of not conferring honorary degrees. The Stéber, who has been for twenty years pr 
question had been discussed in meetings of the fessor at the Universitv of Ghent: a | 
alumni, and the committee on the semi-centen burg man, Hoffmann; and a Dutch 


nial had considered it with reference to the Logeman. also for twentv-tive ears ten r 


program of the exercises to b held in 1918. English and Anglo-Saxo1 The other prof 








ors are said to have refused—among them Pro- 
Paul 
has lately been announced in the papers), A. 
Vercoullie, C. de MacLeod. 
The Nieuwe Courant says that the report of 
the arrest of Professor Paul Frederieq, who is 


fessors Fredericq (whose imprisonment 


Bruyne and J. 
so much esteemed in Holland, will be received 


The 


Professor Pirenne is 


in wide circles with dismay. reason of 


his arrest and of that of 


to be sought in their refusal to teach at the 
Ghent University, now that it has been made 
into a Flemish institution by the German 


The 


Professor Pirenne, 


Re ho Bi lae that 


who is a distinguished his- 


administration. says 


torian, has been removed to Germany and 


placed in the prisoners’ camp at Crefeld. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


COLLEGE PATRIOTISM AND RECIPROCITY 
MANY years ago, when the world was young 


and I was a freshman, I served on a committee 
whose province it was to raise funds wherewith 


The 


alumni were apportioned among us, 


to finance a freshman crew. promising 
and one 
of the gentlemen whom it became my duty to 
wait upon was a justice of the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York, a man of high per- 
sonal character and recognized standing as a 
just and able jurist. 

He received me pleasantly, showed a reason- 
able interest in the situation, and made ap- 
propriate financial response to my appeal. 
Then, as I was expressing our thanks and tak- 
ing my leave, he remarked, half as if thinking 
aloud: “* My college days seem pretty long ago. 
The only reminders I have of them are like 
this.” 

His words did not make much impression on 
me at the time; I’d got what I wanted and was 
off for the next victim on my list; but in later 
years they have often come back to me, and, 
with them, a train of thought that leads in- 
evitably to a conclusion. That conclusion is 
that the American university, with all the mod 
ern sharpening of its eyesight for the main 
chance, is unaccountably blind to a policy, not 
only eminently proper in itself, but also more 
effective, I believe, than any other toward the 


material results so eagerly sought. 
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In the campaign for funds upon which the 
to-day expends 
de- 


voted body of alumni should and probably do 


university administration of 


so large a proportion of its energies, a 


offer the most productive field. Of course there 


are occasional large gifts and bequests from 


outsiders, but the patriotism of wealthy or 
well-to-do graduates of an institution should 
a far more reliable response to such ap- 


give 


Such patriotism exists to a degree at 


peals. 
which, under the circumstances, | 
marvel. 


National 


its ebullitions, has always rested on the sound 


patriotism, while sentimental in 


est of material grounds. The interests of th 
state are essentially and substantially one with 
the interests of its humblest citizen. Thuey 


dides puts in the mouth of Pericles the stat 


ment that it is better to be a poor man in a 


prosperous state than a rich man in one that is 
fallen and decrepit. Moreover, by its many 


offices of public benefit at home and protec tion 


abroad, the state stands constantly and con 
spicuously before all good citizens as a veri- 
table alma mater, and the love of the soil that 
gave us birth, however disinterested it may 
seem, is, after all, nothing more or less than 
due reciprocity for benefits received. As Cal 


houn phrased it: 


I know of but one principle to make a nation 
great and that is to protect every citizen in 
the lawful pursuit of his business. Protection 


and patriotism are reciprocal. 


In what, now, does a man’s patriotism for 
hold 


that, as it stands, our feeling for this so-called 


his university or college originate? I 


alma mater is purely emotional and largely 


artificial. We 


tion at this or that institution, for which edu- 


received four years of educa- 
cation we paid and worked, as at earlier schools. 
Also we formed a circle of friends and became 
inspired by a spirit of group rivalry born 
largely of our university’s athletic contests 
This last element, I 


am inclined to think, together with a certain 


with other institutions. 


sheep-instinct and a tendency to be and to do 
what we are expected to be and do, goes farther 


than anything else in creating and maintain- 
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ight, 


in a measure, is not this rather ridiculous 


r whatever feeling there is. If I am 


evel 
in grown men? a woetul confession of in- 


ade quacy in the college, in that the alma mater 


in name has never had the heart or the good 
sense to become an alma mater in fact, holding 
her alumni to her by the firmest of all bonds, a 
consciousness of mutual care for each other's 


well-being, progress, and achievement é 
within the year 
received the LL.D. 


the ré 


If my old judge had, 
to the bench, 


his ¢ levation 


his college, would he have made 


from 
in parting? I think not 


] 


I made to me 
He would have felt that his alma 


Marek he 
mater was 
not merely a far distant recollection, that her 
thing, quite apart 


would 


interest in him was a living 


he could yet out ot him: fe 


rom what s 

have realized that she took pride in his sue- 
cess as her own, and stood waiting to bestow 
the accolade. Human nature is very human: 


best and 


we all of us—perhaps most of al! the 


b ttom of our souls 


the strongest—crave in thi 
the outward signs of others’ pprobation 
even flattery if you please; and the best and 
strongest hide the craving most carefully, 


ym thos 


j 
A 
a 
mo 

a 

J 


fairly and bestow it j 


iples they can be called, upon 


learning now bestow t 


our institutions of 


honorary degrees. In the tirst place they 


their commencements and their 


to advertise them, as it were—by the in- 


clusion of several eminent names. Usually 


there is | reason for any especial 


no especia 


name from the standpoint of the institution or 


the degree, and, as a rule, the recipient is more 


or less blasé in the matter of such “ honors.” 


Then there is, sometimes, a man or two whose 
degree stands for financial benefits received or 
hoped for, and the whole is rounded off with a 
few haphazard selections, occasionally the re- 
sult of wire-pulling, but more often born just 
of somebody happening to think of somebody 
whom it would be nice to “ honor.” 

In some lists I have detected what might be 


called a tendency to favor alumni under the 


last of the three categories above noted, but 
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never as the result of any established prin 
ciple, nuch less of any est iblished svstem, ior 
n the selection one is taken and another left 
with scant reference t deserts 

After all, it is the system and the pr ple 
that would count and, al t vl 
edge among the alumni that thei in I 
had such a principle and that the pr e was 
vital enough to give birth to eff tior 

It would not entail very mu more rf 
any one; merely a faculty committee made up 
Ta live repres itative tror ( d rt 


whose duty it should be t 
graduates an 
each man 


whatever honorable place he had a 


customary committee of trustees could hardly 
KRHOW ibe ut su I I higs, Ve t tried 
Under such a stem tl r d 
judge of superior court would, barr . 
cial rea . tra, receive his LL.D tl 
the year, Tor promptness is I ‘ 
m irg ‘ t ‘ uthor i 
book, whoever might make eg 1 
er f credit ‘ eveme! 
public v ild wit equ | er 
the degree appropriate t = rk. | 
be his own alma mate1 3 the t 


plaud and 


reward were new and most p d t 
when, full of honors, he might « d, 
as a rule, justly look upon the re mor 
sa bit of self-advertising Ir nstitu 
than as a bestowal upon hin Phe re otl 
things that could be done toward the same end 
alumni honor lists, torial bil I 
of alumni works, ete., but the honorary d 
grees offer the readiest n s of effect 
tion. 
1 hardly think any one will d it n 
as to the propriety of what I suggest, and 
in view of modern tendencies, I fear that 
propriety alone would serv« eble arg 
ment for its adoption. Let me, th 
even at the cost of r petition, bring t 
terms, within scope of the activities 
college president in the country. Is the 
of you who pretends to the fai: knowledg 


of the merest 


of men 
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nature ( an no .e results of 


ra policy ¢ ab effect upon 


born of the knowledge that their tru 


mater was keenly watchful over their 


proud to own and prompt to reward good work 


| be 


done 


a foundation 


Here woul 


academic }) 


and eved ¢ 


successes ach 
and a reason for 


tism and very vita > more 


> than nov . The graduate wo 


realize slowly, ior there W muld 


*s to live down—that he was not merely 


promising subject for frequent 


but that alma mater « 


rar more 
d bequests, my 


you ii exploit 


ent must 


QUOTATIONS 
EXPERT ADVICE ON VOCATION 
In the old days it was a simple matter to ad 
vise college students about their careers. Three 


professions—law, medicine and the church 

lay clearly open before them, and they could 
freely choose according to their temper, ineli 
and financial. 


schools 
the 


nation and necessities, moral 


In time came the engineering with 


their various subdivisions, and normal 


and graduate schools preparing teachers for 
service in various grades of educational insti- 
tutions. 

As society has become more and more com 
plex, new and undreamt of opportunities for 
life work have opened up to college students. 
Some of these are already being professional 


ized, particularly those of a business character. 


Our schools of commerce and finance are pre- 


paring men for railroading, insurance and 


banking, and other lines of mercantile and 


business activities. Moreover, commercial and 


manufacturing concerns are reaching out in 


every direction for able college students of 


AND 


such 
alumni, 
alma 


careers, 


fruitful 


dea r 
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and 


the technique 


dd judgment 


may be counted 


Chere IS é 
large nu 


‘acing a 


very 


"Active positions, 


partic 


fineerl 


rl trade, el 
s. More seri 
to the standardizatio 


us atte 


mploymen 


freque ntly 


or the investigation 

f public policic s of many kinds, : 
‘agencies which in our age ar 
in the history 

litical lead rship and states 


is to be 


or official chambers, 


found, not in legislative 


but in the unoffic 
societies which formulate policies, draft 
The 


cago has recently published a large : 


and advocate their adoption. 


aniza 
The 


Ww thin 


ing volume on the social and civic org 


tions maintained in that municipality. 


New Y ork, 


the last few months, has revealed by careful in 


School of Philanthropy in 


number and importance of th 


Ne Ww 


vestigation the 


civie societies existing in 


York. 


In all this, of course, there is nothing new. 


the city ol 


In Columbia University in the various facul- 
ties and schools there are men in touch with 
practically every type of work that is carried 
on in the outside world, from the construction 
of highways to the drafting of labor legislation. 
These members of the faculties in their indi- 


vidual capacities often advise students about 
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the opportunities 
and serve outside agence 


ising students 


younpe’ men 


the 


pointments omce } 
who has had occasion to use 
aware with what courtesy 
now managed. But the task is too large to be 
discharged by any single officer. The matters leadership 
which must be dealt with are so varied in their he stude 
and the number of ‘wanizatiol fundament 
institutions involved is so great 

1e person can keep in touch with them. 

The task before us is a cooperative one and THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN THE 
calls for five things: (1) a careful survey of all HIGH SCHOOLS 
opportunities attractive to college men and mmittes 


women and the keeping of that survey con J , n the Reor 


Ost 


stantly up-to-date; (2) the organization of a High-school English and rep! 


few loyal alumni in each division of opportuni-  Woational Education Associati 


a l 


ties offered, in order that we may have immedi- 4;,,4) Council 


ate contact with those in the outside world who pen gathering 


can give to our students that helpful advic 


; 


lmprovement of li 
and initial assistance which mean so much to ; 
A brief summary of the forthcon 


young people at the outset of their CARCEES 5 ee Withee Sctes Gemmlites on, the 
(3) the organization of a committee of pro- sien ef ieee Mas 
fessors representing the various lines of out- 2The membershit 
side contact who can give advice and counsel lows: James Fleming Hosie, 


to a chief officer in general direction; (4) the department of English, Chicago 





Y 
_ 
The completion and will be 


available in 


report is nearing 


three forms: (1) the brief sum- 
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University, 
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School, 
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Girls’ 


English, Teachers 
New York Barbour, 
the department of High 
Mary D. Bradford, superintendent 
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English, High 
School, Oakland, Cal.; C. C. Certain, instruetor in 
Polytechnic Institute, Ala.; 
Randolph T. Congdon, field agent, State Depart 
Edueation, Albany, N. Y.; Mary E. 
Courtenay, teacher of English and oral expression, 
Englewood High Ill.; Joseph V 


dean of the 


City; 
English, 
Louisville, Ky.; 
Emma 


of schools, Kenosha, 


of the department of University 


English, Auburn, 


ment of 
School, Chicago, 
Denney, college of arts philosophy 
and science, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; 
Charles W. Evans, of English, East 
Orange, N Mary B. 
English, Charleston, W. Va.; 


supervisor 
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Allison Gaw, head of 


supervisor of 


English, University of South 
loos Angeles, Cal.; Mary E. Hall, 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; W. 


the department of 
ern California, 
librarian, Girls’ 
Wilbur Hatfield, 
Normal College, 
drick, head of 
School of Commerce, New 


William 


Chicago 


Hey 


instructor in English, 
Ill.; Benjamin A. 
the department of English, High 
York City; Helen Hill, 
Penn High School, Philadel 
Alfred M. Hitcheock, head of the de 
English, Public High Hart 
Cornelia Steketee Hulst, head of the 
High 


Hunting, 


Chicago, 


librarian, 
phia, Pa.; 
partment of School, 


ford, Conn.; 
English, Central School, 
Walter J. 
tendent of schools, Carson City, Nev.; William D. 
William High School, Phil 


Lowe, assistant superintend 


department of 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; superin 
Lewis, Penn 
adelphia, Pa.; Orton 

Allegheny County schools, Wilkinsburg, Pa.; 


principal, 


ent of 
EK. 
English, Manual Training High School, Indianapo 
lis, Ind.; May MeKitrick, assistant principal and 
head of the department of English, East Technical 
Ohio; Edwin L. Miller, 
High School, Detroit, 
teacher of 
Edwin T. 


Corvallis, 


Kemper MeComb, head of the department of 


High School, Cleveland, 
principal, Northwestern 
Mich.; Minnie E. 


Emerson School, Gary, Ind.; 


Porter, English, 
Reed, col 
lege editor, Agricultural College, Ore. : 
publie speaking, 


Elmer W. 


Edwin T. Shurter, professor of 


University of Texas, Austin, Tex.; 
Smith, professor of rhetoric and public speaking, 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y.; Charles 8. 
Thomas, head of the department of English, New 
ton High School, Newtonville, Mass.; Harriet A. 


Wood, public-school librarian, Portland, Ore. 
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mary that appears below;? (2) a longer sum- 


mary, to be published as a part of the report 
of the Commission on Secondary Education ; 
3) a bulletin of about 250 pages, to be pub- 
lished by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
The nature of the report as a whole may 


be inferred 


tion. 


its table of contents, which 
“The Movement for a Re- 
organization of the English ( 
“The New Point of View”; (3) 


Organization of the 


from 
is as follows: (1) 
‘ourse”; (2) 
‘Aims and 
Course”; (4) “ Typical 
Subject-matter in Literature and Composition 


Senior High Schools”: (5) 
“ The 
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‘General Reading”; (6) Library ” 


7) “* Class-ro 


m Equipment ” 


tion with the Elementary School”; (9) * Sepa- 
Literature and the 
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(11) “ Extra Class-room 
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Teaching of Composition”; (10) “ Size 
Number of Classes ” 
Activities”; (12) “ Preparation of T 
(15) * Cooperation of Departments ”; 
‘ Differentiation of Courses”; (15) 
Attainment ”; (16) “ Eeon 


(17) Bibliography. 
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THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE COMMITTEI 
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00 COUTSE in 
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or college. 
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2. The chiet probl m of articulation is with 
the elementary school and can best be solved 
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first staade 


seventh, evghth and ninti 


grades as the of high-school work. 


3. A varying social background must now be 


assumed and provided for. Nevertheless, the 


chief elements of the English course are uni- 


versal and furnish typical expert nces 


for all. 
1. English is not a merely formal subject, 


may 


capable of being mastered at a certain point 
in the curriculum and then dropped. Life 
and language grow together; hence the study 
75 cents a hundred, six 
Apply to the 


8 Sold in quantities at 
dollars a thousand, carriage prepaid. 
chairman of the committee. 
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Books that Inspire Patriotism 





Perry and Price’s American History 
First Book (1492-1763) Price, 60 cents 
Second Book (1763 to the Present Time Price, 60 cents 


No effort on the part of the teacher is necessary to interest 
Perry and Price pupils. History is to them as real and as fa: 


cinating as a modern story. The style in which these books are 
written is entirely different from other school histories. It is 
picturesque, natural, dramatic. The pen and ink drawings ar 


remarkably charming; each chapter is introduced by a colored 
illustration. 

The teaching plan of these books ts ideal. Keach ch iptel Is 
made up of three distinct parts; First, an account for the pupil 
to read, which fires his imagination and thrills his heart; second, 
a summary for him to study which is clear and well-propor- 
tioned; third, a few facts for him to memorize. 


’ 
Coe’s Founders of Our Country 
Price, 50 cents 

Boys and girls of the Fourth Grade age are interested in 
stories of people who do thrilling things. This historical readet 
makes a strong point of the part played by explorers, pioneers 
and patriots in American history from Columbus down to the 
Revolution. The manners, customs and industries of each 
colony are picturesquely described. 


Coe’s Makers of the Nation 


Price, 56 cents 
Inspiring anecdotes about the patriots, leaders, and heroes 
who are identified with this country’s history from 1765 to 
1865 make this reader for Fifth Grades a potent influence in 
the upbuilding of the pupil’s love of country. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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LATEST NOTABLE TEXTBOOKS 


Smith’s Commerce and Industry 

By J. Russet Smiru, Professor of Industry in the Wharton School of Finance and 

Commerce of the University of Pennsylvania. 554 pp. 1l2mo. $1.40. 

\ltho this commercial geography textbook did not appear until after the middle of 
January it was introduced at once in a number of representative schools and colleges. 
The Department of Geography of the University of Wisconsin ordered it for a large 
class. It was also introduced in the high schools of Ann Arbor, Mich., Albion, N. Y., 
Springfield and Streator, [ll., Ames, lowa, Mankato, Minn., Huron, 8. D., West Spring- 
field, Mass., Barre, Vt., The High School of Commerce, New York City, and in the 
Teachers’ Training School of Buffalo, N. Y., among others. 





Rietz, Crathorne and Taylor’s School Algebra 

By H. L. Rierz and A. R. Crarnorne, University of Illinois, and E, H. Tayior, 

Kastern Illinois State Normal School, (American Mathematical Series. First Course, 

xiili+271 pp. 12mo. $1.00. Second Course. x+235 pp. 1l2mo, 75 cents 
EKumer Case, High School, Brookline, Mass.: 

{sa drill book in the processes of Algebra, and in the explanation of those pro- 
cesses it is excellent, and was very evidently prepared by men who know just what 
points to emphasize in training a boy to meet the requirements for entrance to college. 
Using this book as a text, any class should be well grounded in the fundamentals of the 
subject. 


Young and Schwartz’s Plane Geometry 

By J. W. Youna, Dartmouth College, and A. J. Scawartz, Grover Cleveland High 

School, St Louis. (American Mathematical Series.) x+223 pp. 12mo 8) cents. 
W. H. Anprews, Aansas State Agricultural College : 

[t contains the best introduction to formal geometry that I have ever seen. The 
drawings are of the highest degree of excellence. For introducing pupils to a working 
knowledge of geometry it surely stands alone. 


Larson’s History of England 

By Laurence M. Larson, University of Illinois. (American Historical 

639 pages of text. 12mo. $1 40. 
W. A. Morris, Unive rsity of California by 

The author is remarkably successful in emphasizing essentials, The important lines 
of development are skillfully traced. Political narrative, often overemphasized in a 
book of this kind, preserves a correct balance with culture, economic life and constitu- 
tional development. 

ancoast’s English Prose and Verse: From Beowulf 
to Stevenson 

By Henry 8. Pancoast. 816 pp. S8vo. $1.75. 
KF. N. Parrer, State College, Pa. : 

This is one of the best collections I know of English masterpieces, covering the 
whole area of English literature. I am delighted with it, and shall use it at the first 
opportunity I have. It is a discovery. 
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The Riverside Textbooks in Education 


RECENT ISSUES 


Public School Administration 





By ELLWoop P. CUBBERLEY, Professor of Education, Le! 1 Stant ] 
ia enneolais valuable te xtbook setting torth the tundamental pri 
ganization and administration of public education It 
discussion and t¢ s for investigatior $1.75 Post 


The ~Saeheycaadoaae of Intelligence 


By Lewis M. TEeRMAN, Professor of Ex ition, Leland St 

his book shows how to use the Binet-Simon Intelligen S 
classification of children according to tl in we SJ ] 
Test Material to accompany 7he M rement of Intelliges 


The Scitiaiiens of the Common Branches 


By FRANK N. FREEMAN, Assistant Professor of Educational Psychology, Scho I 
University of Chicago. 
nA lescripti on of the learning process in cach subject, indicating how 1 

be di d and stimulated. $7.25 P 


Sisialineaial Ricsation 


By FRANK N. FREEMAN 





A laboratory manual ind guide for the sci tif vn 
~ ot other problems which are both educational and p holog 1 t ( > 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 











The American Mathematical Monthly 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF 
The [lathematical Association of America 


Is the only Journal of Collegiate Grade in the Mathematical 
Field in this Country 

This means that its mathematical contributions can be read and understood by those who have 
not specialized in mathematics beyond the Calculus 

The Historical Papers, which are numerous and of high grade, are based upon original research 

The Questions and Discussions, which are timely and interesting, cover a wide variety of topics 

The Book Reviews embrace the entire field of collegiate and secondary mathematics 

The Curriculum Content in the collegiate field is carefully considered. Good papers in this 
line have appeared and are now in type awaiting their tarn. 

The Notes and News cover a wide range of interest and information both in this country and 
in foreign countries. 

The Problems and Solutions hold the attention and activity of a large number of persons who 
are lovers of mathematics for its own sake. 

There are other journals suited to the Secondary field, and there are still others of technical 
scientific character in the University field ; but the monthly is the only journal of Collegiate grade in 
America suited to the needs of the non-specialist in mathematics 

Send for circulars showing the articles published in the last 
two volumes. 


Sample copies and all information may be obtained from the 


MANAGING EDITOR, H. E. SLAUGHT 
5548 Kenwood Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A Mazda Lamp 
Excelling High- 
Power A.C. Arc 
for Protection of 


Opaque 
Objects 


Optical Projection Reduced to its Simplest Terms 


The recently developed, 1000-watt, gas-filled Mazda lamp used on 
the new Combined Balopticon projects opaque objects with a bril- 
liancy exceeding that of the 35-ampere, alternating current arc lamp. 
Yet it consumes only 9 amperes. 

This Balopticon projects opaque objects (projected area, 6x6 
inches) and lantern slides, with instant interchange between the two 
forms. 

The apparatus represents a decided advance in optical projection, 
The Mazda Lamp is absolutely automatic, and the total cost of opera- 
tion averages about one-third that for an A.C. are of equal power, 


Price $120.00 Write for Circular 


Bausch £9 lomb Optical ©. 


581 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 


Grand Prize for Balopticons, Panama-Pacifi¢c Exposition 






































